~7) on Infant Nutrition 


CHECK ONE 
True False 
O O The average cost of commercially canned strained foods 
is less than that of home-prepared strained foods. 


CT] Cl Processed baby foods retain important nutrients as well 
as or better than baby foods prepared by typical 
home methods. 


The original container, whether tin or glass, is the best 
thing to use in the refrigerator for left-over baby foods. 


Children tend to have better food acceptances when a 
wide variety is introduced early in infancy. 


Answers below* 


Future home-makers and young mothers in your 
classes can easily answer these questions (and many more!) 
if you send for Gerber’s free Teacher's Manual and 
Student's Leaflets. These co-ordinated, ready-reference Om 
guides to infant nutrition have been prepared by qualified 
home economists, using subject matter that coincides with 


today’s nutritional and medical opinion. 
For your free copy of the Teacher's Manual and pane sey 


desired number of Student's Leaflets, simply drop a post 
card to Gerber’s, Dept. 252-3, Fremont, Michigan — or 
use the form in the coupon-section of this magazine. 


*Answers: All statements are true! 


Gerber’s 2% 


4 CEREALS ¢ 40 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS © 10 MEATS 
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NEW MOVIE ON IRONING ACETATE 
IT’S CALLED “THE LIGHT TOUCH”’ 


Using the “light touch”’ is a new and easier 
way of ironing. It was developed by Celanese 
research for ironing fabrics woven of acetate. 
Since these fabrics have special qualities all 
their own, they naturally require a different 
ironing method. For instance, acetate fabrics 
don’t have to be ironed completely dry—use 
a low iron temperature and just enough pres- 
sure to smooth out the wrinkles. This light 
touch makes for more effortless ironing— 
makes clothing upkeep easier. 
The movie demonstrates just how to use this 
new method. It is 16 MM black and white, 
running time twelve minutes. To 
obtain a print on a loan basis, simply 
write to the Educational Depart- 
ment at Celanese, stating your choice 
for date of showing. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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SANNED Poop Burine euing  COlorful 24° x 37° 


COMMON CONTAINER SIZES WALL H RT 


canned food 


fresh lift 
for Spring Classes 


Here’s a brand new, simplified visual 
aid . . . the CANNED Foop BuyING 
GUIDE wall chart. It shows actual can 
sizes, gives approximate net weight and 
= cup content of common cans and jars. 


these up-to-the-minute 


classroom teaching aids” 
for your students 


New materials include leaflets for students’ 
notebooks. Included is information on 
labeling, buying, using, and storing canned 
foods. Menus and recipes are given for 
breakfast, lunch, and supper; with a sample 
market order and work schedule for an 
appetizing, quickly prepared family dinner. 
Nutritive values for average servings, and 
a chart showing can and jar capacity with 
average number of servings for each is also 
included. A list of suggestions for home 
experiences rounds out the unit of canned 
foods supplementary materials. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION Order enough for each student 


in your class. 


1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. Use Coupon Service section. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


year-round salad enjoyment 


Arrange overlapping grapefruit sections along center 
BANANA GRAPEFRUIT SALAD section of salad plate. Peel banana and slice crosswise 
(1 large individual serving ) into pieces about '4-inch thick. Arrange 2 rows of 
3 grapefruit sections, Salad greens overlapping banana slices around sides of plate. Gar- 
resh or canned nish the center with crisp salad greens and berries or 
1 ripe banana* Berry or cherry cherries, if desired. Serve with sweet or tart dressing. 
I nt: Pink and white grapefruit sections combined make 

*Use fully ripe banana yellow peel flecked with brown pretty salad 
If desired, orange sections may be used in place of, or combined 

with, the grapefruit sections. 

HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT - UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ders Sa ars Say 


List of Summer Workshops 
New York 


I want to express my appreciation for the fact that last 
spring you published a list of special summer courses and 
workshops in home economics, together with the dates for 
these courses. My summer time is limited, but with that 
help I was able to find a course that would fit my schedule 
and I earned four credit hours. I hope you will give the 
same information in an early spring issue of the JouRNAL. 

Best New Year's Greetings. V.M.C, 

Homemaking teacher 


[The Journat is pleased that last year’s listing was useful 
to V.M.C. and greatly regrets that because of other demands 
for JourNaL space, a similar listing has not been planned 
for 1953. Readers may wish to write directly to the schools 
they wish to consider and inquire whether a special summer 
course or workshop is being planned.] 


of the 440 annual meeting of 
HAE 


. and yow will feel wonderfully important at- 
tending it. It's the place to go for that morale boost, 
that new perspective of your part in building a better 
world, that widening of your knowledge of home 
economics and your specialized field. 


. . « whether you have “lost touch" and want to 
learn the newer trends; whether you need a different 
viewpoint on your relations with others; whether you 
are concerned with increasing the influence of home 
economics in your community; or whether you want 
a new definition of a home economist's part in im- 
proving international relations 


... this 44th annual meeting is for you! 


Kansas City 
Yune 23-26,1958 


Whose duty 
is this? 


The mother’s or 


the teacher’s? 


Menstruation is an intricate process about which 
many mothers of girls are either very vague or, worse 
still, full of old-fashioned ideas. So it is surely the 
responsibility of the teacher to explain the function 
and meaning of the menstrual cycle in the light 
of modern knowledge. 

“How Times Have Changed” is an excellent 
manual on this subject—a mine of information for 
teachers. Ranges from ancient prejudices to the 
known present-day truths. With anatomical charts. 
Doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. . . . “It’s Natural— 
It’s Normal” is a booklet for students. Gives clear, 
detailed description of menstruation and its care. 

Regarding menstrual care, many medical authori- 
ties endorse the use of Tampax by normal girls. 
Tampax is internally-worn sanitary protection. Popu- 
lar with busy, active students because it frees them 
from belts, pins and bulky pads. Samples available. 


id for Advertising 4 the Journal 


merican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JE-23-C 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 1 Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. (1) Booklet 
for students “It’s Natural—It's Normal” with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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qoachexs! Flares the first hew kind of salad 


Jell-O and 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise discovery makes easy, 
fast molded salads 
with entirely new texture and flavor! 


Here’s an exciting new experience for your students that will 
stimulate their interest in salads, and give them a great deal of 
creative satisfaction as well. 

It’s the brand-new family of Soufflé Salads—that are so easy 
and foolproof even beginners can make chem successfully. 
And so speedy, too, thanks to this new Jell-O and Whole-Egg 
Mayonnaise method! 

All you need is Jell-O, Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise, and your favorite fruits, vegetables, fish, 
chicken, etc. (see basic recipe). Creamy-smooth and rich, 
you’ve never tasted salads like these before! Send for free 
recipes for hearty and party Soufflé Salads, luncheon, 
appetizer, and side-dish salads—plus suggested combinations 
that will help students create appealing and delicious Soufflé 


FOR UNIFORMLY FINE RESULTS, be 
sure to use only Jell-O and Best Foods 
or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise, with 
which this new salad idea was expressly 
created by our Consumer Kitchens. 


Made with JELL-O 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE- MARK OF ERAL FOODS 
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1. Dissolve 1 pkg. Lemon or Lime Jell-O 2+ Quick-chill in freezing unit (without 3. Fold in 1 to 244 cups vegetables, fruits, 


in 1 cup hot water. Add 1% cup cold 
water, 1 to 2 tablespoons vinegar or 
lemon juice, and 4% cup Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise, salt, 
pepper. Blend well with rotary beater. 
Pour into refrigerator freezing tray. 


changing control) 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until the mixture is firm about 1 inch 
from edge but soft in center. Then turn 
mixture into a bowl and whip with a 
rotary egg beater until fluffy and 
creamy-smooth. 


fish, poultry, meat, cheese, or eggs. Pour 
into 1-quart or individual molds. Chill 
until firm in refrigerator ‘not freezing 
unit) 30 to 60 mins. Serve on greens 
with additional Real Mayonnaise, if 
desired. Serves 4 to 6. 


and Best Foods 


BEST FOODS AND HELLMANN'S ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE BEST FOODS. inc. 
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National Food and Nutrition Institute 


Five hundred or more persons from governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies with responsibilities 
for various phases of current food and nutrition 
programs assembled in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 8 to 10, 1952 to participate in a National Food 
and Nutrition Institute. The purpose of the In- 
stitute was to review the present situation in this 
country with respect to food supplies and nutritional 
status and to consider the scope and adequacy of 
programs directed toward the betterment of human 
nutrition. 

The program was planned jointly by representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Food and Nutrition 
Board, and the Interagency Committee on Nutri- 
tion Education and School Lunch. It included ex- 
cellent papers, reports of work groups which con- 
sidered seven broad food and nutrition problems, 
and a panel discussion on the co-ordination of nutri- 
tion activities. 

W. H. Sebrell, MD, Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, 
suggested the following objectives for nation-wide 
nutrition programs: (1) control of obesity, which 
he listed as our number one nutrition problem; 
(2) assessment of nutritional status as an approach 
to correction of subclinical deficiencies; and (3) 
elucidation of the role of nutrition in aging and 
chronic diseases. Dr. Sebrell warned, however, 
that a comprehensive national program should 
recognize international food and nutrition prob- 
lems and participate in their solution. 

The work group which considered “Food Sup- 
plies for Good Nutrition” recommended increased 
consumption of milk solids and other foods rich in 
calcium. The “Emergency Food Planning” group 
pointed out the need for means of communication 
between federal and local defense groups and the 
difficulty local defense groups have in financing 
their activities. The group which discussed 
“Achievement of Good Nutritional Status” listed 
measures which were necessary for improvement of 
nutritional status, among which were adequate pur- 
chasing power, production of sufficient food to meet 
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our needs and those of foreign countries, proper 
distribution of food, application of technological 
knowledge to enhance the nutritive value of food, 
a good health program with nutrition an intrinsic 
part of it, expansion of school lunch and research 
programs. The “Food and Nutrition Education” 
group agreed that nutrition education should begin 
in infancy, should be built on the cultural eating 
pattern, and should be in terms of good foods. 

Many home economists participated in the pro- 
gram. Among them were Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, who keynoted the Institute; Esther F. 
Phipard, BHNHE, who spoke on the dietary ade- 
quacy of family food supplies and who took the 
major responsibility for making the program run 
smoothly; Pearl P. Swanson, Iowa State College, 
who spoke on the food intake of individuals; Edna 
P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, who took 
charge of the discussion groups; Marjorie Heseltine, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, who presided over the 
last meeting; and Lydia J. Roberts, University of 
Puerto Rico, who acted as moderator of the panel 
on co-ordination of nutrition activities. 

A report of the Institute will be issued as soon as 
possible, and when available will be announced in 
“The BHNHE Reporting” page of the JourNnat. 
—Isanet Nosie, AHEA representative to the In- 
stitute. 


Supreme Court Ruling of Interest to Consumers 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
December 8 decided that the present federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act does not grant the right of 
compulsory inspection of food processing plants to 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

C. W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, states that 

The Supreme Court decision knocks out the enforceability 
of the factory inspection provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, and by so doing it also makes im- 
possible enforcement of other vital sections of the Act which 
require evidence obtained from factory inspections. 

We must ask Congress to clarify the wording of the law 
and to restore to the American public the protection which 
we are sure the Congress intended to provide in the Act of 
1938. 

Consumers should be alert to legislation designed 
to assure enforceable factory inspection provisions 
in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and to urge 
their Congressmen to support this legislation when 
it comes before the Congress. 


Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1953 


Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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Limitations of Consumer Food Protection 


under Existing Laws 


HE scientific advances in nutrition during 

the past few decades have been spectacular. 
The organizations which have contributed to these 
discoveries, and which have guided the dissemina- 
tion of useful information about them, can justly 
feel proud. The food and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries can likewise take pride in their contributions 
to nutrition research and the translation of its fruits 
into products that have improved our nutritional 
standard of living. The enrichment of flour, bread, 
and corn meal with vitamin specifics for pellagra 
and beriberi is an outstanding public health 
achievement. Where about 3,000 deaths from pella- 
gra were reported annually in this country during 
the thirties, I am told it is now very difficult to find 
a single case for clinical study. 

The diet of the American people has undergone 
great changes—I am sure for the better. American 
agriculture has produced ever-increasing quantities 
of the so-called protective foods and found wider 
markets for them. The food processing industries 
and the pharmaceutical industry have developed 
processes and products of great value. New canning 
and freezing techniques preserve the nutritional 
values of food crops. Chemical synthesis has made 
vitamins plentiful and inexpensive. Millions of our 
citizens have been educated on the importance and 
content of a balanced diet. 


New Folklore of Nutrition 


One consequence of all this is a great change in 
the work of the Food and Drug Administration 
over the past 25 years. Looking at it casually, our 
laws, which have also changed during that period, 
might seem very adequate indeed. One need only 
consider the amazing quality, variety, and abund- 
ance of the American food supply, especially in 
comparison with that of less favored nations, to 


C. W. Crawford 


Mr. Crawford is commissioner of food and drugs 
in the Food and Drug Administration, Federal 
Security Agency. This paper was an address de- 
livered at the National Food and Nutrition Insti- 
tute in Washington, D. C., on December 9 as part 
of a session on food laws and food protection. 


conclude that the United States is the best fed 
country in the world. Undoubtedly, some of our 
people are even overfed. 

Unfortunately, the American public does not fully 
realize the excellence of its food supply. It is not 
sufficiently informed to gain full advantage of the 
achievements of science and technology in the fields 
of nutrition and of agriculture, food processing, and 
marketing. Because public education in these fields 
has lagged in some areas there has been a penalty 
for our progress in nutrition. This lack of public 
knowledge has made a fertile field for new forms 
of quackery which exploit the consumer's pocket- 
book and too frequently impair his health by induc- 
ing him to rely on bizarre diets or nutritional 
nostrums for treatment of serious diseases. 

Perhaps by reviewing the environment out of 
which the problem arises, we can arrive at some 
conclusions as to the weapons we must use in 
future battles with deceit and fraud. Myths and 
folklore in regard to foods and diet are as old as 
mankind, but a vast new folklore of nutrition is 
being built by distorting the facts of the real ad- 
vances of nutrition science. Speculative theories 
reported to scientific groups are stated to the pur- 
chasing public as facts; facts are half stated and 
become half truths in this campaign of misinforma- 
tion which constantly seeks to persuade uninformed 
consumers to become faddists of one sort or an- 
other. Based upon experience, it will not surprise 
me at all if quotations from the proceedings of the 
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National Food and Nutrition Institute, at which this 
paper was given, later turn up out of context in 
food and drug labeling that is grossly misleading. 
May I interject here a suggestion that in all our 
scientific writings we should try to choose expres- 
sions of such accuracy and clarity that they will 
not lend themselves to easy distortion for the pro- 
motion of nostrums. 

The food quack has something to sell. Usually it 
is a labeled commodity. If it is shipped across state 
lines and if the labeling includes false or mislead- 
ing statements, we can institute legal action. But 
if the quackery is confined to false teachings in the 
form of books, pamphlets, or so-called health maga- 
zines, or radio and TV broadcasts that are not part 
of a commercial scheme of distribution and do not 
come under the legal definition of labeling, then 
the Food and Drug Administration can take no 
legal action. 

Where the false or misleading matter does not 
fall into the category of commodity advertising, the 
Federal Trade Commission can do nothing. To put 
it bluntly, false or misleading information about 
nutrition may be disseminated freely to the public 
without fear of any legal measures such as apply 
to false labeling or advertising or the dissemination 
of obscene matter. The guarantees of free speech 
and press provide immunity. 

We have observed the growth of certain publica- 
tions and the wide sale of certain books containing 
statements which, if used as labeling for products, 
would violate the law. Within recent years we have 
in fact had several important cases in which the 
courts have ruled that such matter does constitute 
labeling where it is used for the purposes of label- 
ing. You may recall our successful seizure a year 
ago of a lot of blackstrap molasses, with accom- 
panying copies of a book on diet which was a 
national best seller. This book prescribed black- 
strap for a half million or so readers to prolong 
life; treat menopausal difficulties; grow hair and 
correct baldness; restore gray hair to its natural 
color; prevent nervousness, tiredness, and poor 
digestion; promote normal functioning of the 
glands; and prevent changes due to old age. I 
think today the blackstrap fad is dead, but there 
are others. 

In the field of nutrition the layman is all too fre- 
quently at a loss to know where to go for sound 
information. Dr. E. V. McCollum has expressed 
the problem in these words: 


There is no field of knowledge in which there are so many 
self-appointed advisers, who have judged their fitness for 
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instruction on the basis of personal experience, or credulous 
belief in attractively presented fallacy. . . . The distinction 
of fact from fallacy . . . is . . . difficult for those who 
have sought to become well informed through . . . reading 
of many authors, some of whom are faddists.* 

In trying our cases before courts and juries we 
are brought face to face with this situation. It is 
frequently difficult to convince a jury of the mis- 
leading nature of representations that are made. 
These false teachings are intriguing to the unin- 
formed, particularly those who want to believe that 
something is good for them. The sweet reasonable- 
ness of the argument wins the purchaser's mind 
despite the lack of factual proof to support the 
essential parts of the argument. The development 
of nutritional nostrums is always based on some 
fact or, at least, something that is difficult to dis- 
prove. 


Nutrition Myths 


What are some of these current myths? 

There is the widespread belief that the nutritive 
value of a plant is dependent upon the kind of soil 
on which it is grown and even that the nutritive 
value of meat products is dependent upon whether 
or not the feed the animal consumed was grown 
on the proper soil. There is an element of truth 
in this thesis, but the only disease in man that has 
been associated with deficiencies of the soil is sim- 
ple goiter. However, we see claims that foods gain 
almost magic properties through the practice of 
so-called organic farming. More frequently we see 
the assertion that we cannot depend upon ordinary 
foods as a source of essential nutrients because the 
food was grown on impoverished soil and that we 
must turn to the charlatan’s vitamin and mineral 
preparations as a supplement to avoid malnutri- 
tion and all its dire consequences. 

The American housewife is frequently told that 
certain water-soluble vitamins leach out in cook- 
ing and that others are destroyed by heat and, 
therefore, our ordinary foods cannot be depended 
upon to supply them. It is true that there may be 
some loss of certain vitamins in improper cooking. 
But it is also true that it is not difficult to obtain 
all of the essential vitamins by properly cooking 
foods obtainable at the average grocery store and 
that this does not require any expensive special 
equipment. 

Anyone who has a headache, “that tired feeling,” 
or an ache or pain in almost any part of the body 
is urged to believe that he is suffering from a “sub- 


?E. V. McCotitum. What Is a Sensible Attitude Toward 
Food? Food Facts 4, No. 4 (Sept.-Oct., 1934). 
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clinical deficiency” and needs to supplement his 
diet with some concoction. A “subclinical vitamin 
deficiency” is usually described as a condition in 
which it is not possible to obtain clinical evidence 
of a vitamin deficiency but a deficiency is sus- 
pected. Of course no normal individual, no matter 
how well fed, can go through life or even a small 
part of his life without experiencing some of the 
above symptoms. There is no basis for believing 
that such symptoms are frequently or even com- 
monly due to subclinical deficiencies. The impli- 
cation of the sales programs, however, is that sub- 
clinical deficiencies are the first thing to suspect 
when we experience such a symptom as a head- 
ache. This just is not so. 

The quack tells us that these subclinical defi- 
ciencies are almost universal and that unless 
promptly remedied they may cause serious or fatal 
diseases. The fact is that he is diagnosing, or en- 
couraging self-diagnosis of, conditions that even 
the experts cannot recognize if they are of nutri- 
tional origin, but which may be the first signs of 
an undetected serious illness—something which re- 
quires prompt and competent medical attention. 

There is always something about the quack’s 
product that makes it superior to anything else. 
To soften the market he seeks to undermine confi- 
dence in our abundant common foods. Sometimes 
he pretends to be allied with the medical profes- 
sion, but often he attacks the advice of physicians 
as orthodox and out of date. He artfully inspires 
in the prospect a fear that his diet is nutritionally 
inferior and that he is suffering or will suffer from 
almost every disease in the dictionary if he does 
not avail himself of this wonderful supplement. 
Older people, or the chronically ailing, are par- 
ticularly apt to be taken in by this type of lure. 

The outstanding current examples of this kind 
of salesmanship are the promotions of those food- 
supplement products containing a multiplicity of 
vitamins and minerals, all combined with a base of 
plant extractives, alleged to be derived from plants 
grown on organically fertilized soils and harvested 
to prevent loss of highly acclaimed, but unidenti- 
fied, nutritional factors. Two producers of these 
nutritional shotgun prescriptions are each claiming 
to have the largest compost pile in the United 
States, but the other current “myths of nutrition” are 
also exploited. If the benefits promised for these 
and other nutritional cure-alls could be fulfilled, we 
would indeed be a nation of stronger, wiser people, 
with inexhaustible supplies of physical and mental 
energy, free from disease and worry—and free from 
objectionable odors. 
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Education versus Quackery 


Quackery in the field of nutrition cannot be 
dealt with adequately by law, since it is so largely 
an educational problem. Home economists are well 
acquainted with the need for public education in 
nutrition. Indeed, much of their time is taken up 
in efforts to disseminate sound and truthful advice 
on the relationship of diet and health. All too often, 
however, these teachings are counteracted by 
quacks who pose as eminent authorities in your 
field. 

The answer to this is plain. We must seek to 
expose quackery in the nutrition field as well as in 
the strictly medical field. We must warn the public 
against it. In our educational programs we must 
encourage the habit of looking into the validity of 
new theories and concepts of nutrition, the habit 
of asking what research has been done, the habit 
of evaluating the adequacy of such research. Nu- 
trition education should always emphasize the dis- 
tinction between known facts and speculations. 


Legislation for Consumer Protection 


Another limitation to consumer protection—and 
one which can be dealt with through legislative 
enactment—is the absence in existing law of au- 
thority to properly regulate the use of food addi- 
tives, some of which may be harmful or otherwise 
contrary to consumer interest. 

There is an interesting and significant connec- 
tion between this problem and that of quackery. 
The growing use of food ingredients with strange 
chemical names has provided the promoters of 
food faddism with some rather effective ammuni- 
tion. Frequently we see this reflected in our cor- 
respondence with consumers who are interested in 
problems of diet. Many are seriously concerned 
about the “chemicalizing” of their food supply. 
Whatever the source of their information, or mis- 
information, on this subject their concern is real. 

The growing use of food additives has empha- 
sized a serious gap in consumer protection under 
the federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The 
law as passed in 1938 requires pre-marketing tests 
of new drugs to insure their safety when used as 
directed, but it does not require testing of new 
food additives before they are used. While the 
authority to prescribe food standards may be exer- 
cised to exclude additives whose safety is suspect, 
the prescribing of standards for each food is a slow 
process and is not an effective solution of the prob- 
lem. Under the law as it now stands an ingredient 
of questionable safety may continue to be used in 
food until such time as standards can be formulated 
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and become effective or until we have sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that it is poisonous or deleterious. 
This may take years, during which the public may 
be used as guinea pigs. I am glad to say that most 
food manufacturers do establish the safety of new 
ingredients before using them. But there are some 
who do not. 

The Food and Drug Administration has advised 
the Congress in hearings before the Delaney Com- 
mittee that legislation is needed to require ade- 
quate testing of these new ingredients of foods. 
The Committee, after hearings covering a period 
of two years, has recommended that such legisla- 
tion be drafted and enacted. It is our expectation 
that a bill for this purpose will be introduced in 
this Congress. 

But even if this law could be enacted tomorrow 
I would still say that we should continue to give 
attention to these new ingredients of food, even 
though every test reasonably applicable at the time 
their use is permitted shows them to be harmless. 

I wish you could see the reports which come to 
me week after week from our division of pharma- 
cology. There is a ferment of competitive develop- 
ment in the food and chemical industries aimed at 
the improvement of food products and processes 
to make foods cheaper or more attractive. Not a 
week goes by that does not bring some proposal 
for the use of some new substance, hitherto foreign 
to food, as an ingredient of food, or as a component 
of food wrappers, or as a treatment for food plants 
or animals. 

New emulsifiers, stabilizers, humectants, mycotics, 
preservatives, fumigants, antioxidants, and the like 
are coming along all the time. Livestock raisers 
are employing drugs in ever-increasing quantities 
to promote growth and fattening, stimulate milk 
production, protect against disease, and bring about 
other changes in domestic animals. The use of anti- 
biotics and other drugs in poultry and hog feed is 
now common practice. In addition to being treated 
with insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides, many 
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of which are new, food crops are being subjected to 
applications of new products to stimulate growth, 
or thin out immature fruit, or stop dropping of 
mature fruit, or defoliate the plant before harvest. 

We have laboratory and clinical methods devel- 
oped by our best scientists for acquiring informa- 
tion about the toxicity and effects on nutrition that 
these substances may impart to foods. Such methods 
guide us in determining the safety of additives that 
may be used by man over an entire life span. In 
a practical world we must accept them and base 
our actions on them. 

It is a disturbing fact, however, that some of the 
additives now in use have not been adequately 
studied by our newer methods. Other substances 
now in use in significant amounts have been tested 
and shown safe by all available methods that are 
reasonably applicable. They would be considered 
harmless under any standards likely to be written 
into law. But are these widely accepted methods 
entirely adequate? Are they delicate enough, are 
they precise enough, to insure that the safety and 
nutritional values of these foods are not impaired? 
Can we sharpen the accuracy of our translation of 
the results of animal experiments into potential 
effects on humans? Can we derive more informa- 
tion from human tests, which have necessarily been 
of limited scope and duration, about the effects of 
these treated foods when consumed over the span 
of normal human life? 

I do not mean that we should cease efforts to 
improve the quantity and quality of our foods 
through the use of new substances. Hazards in 
some degree are inherent in all progress. I do mean 
to suggest that you who are so vitally interested in 
the integrity of our food supply will serve our nation 
well if you keep close watch on these newly admit- 
ted additives as they are tested in the laboratory of 
human experience during the years ahead. 

Our present abundant food supply is the safest 
and most nutritious in history. Let us remain vigi- 
lant to avoid any decline. 


Make Kansas City Reservations Now 


Now is the time to reserve your room in Kansas City for the 1953 Annual 
Meeting of the American Home Economics Association. Use the hotel reser- 
vation blank on page 145 and send it promptly to the AHEA Housing Bureau, 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

This year’s annual meeting in Kansas City’s beautiful air-conditioned Munic- 
ipal Auditorium offers professional inspiration, information, stimulation, and 
participation as well as that extra dividend of all AHEA meetings—an oppor- 
tunity to renew old friendships and make new ones. 
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Families Live 


O start with, I want to make it clear that 
there is more than one possible yardstick for 

measuring the quality of living, if we wish to ap- 
proach such an elusive subject as the satisfactions 
or happiness that people get from life on the farm. 

For example, sociologists and psychologists draw 
conclusions from data on such subjects as mental 
health, juvenile delinquency, and divorce. These 
are important considerations, of course, but this 
paper is limited to the subject of the measurement 
of goods and services consumed. All of the attempts 
to measure living that I intend to discuss equate 
“living” with “consumption.” 

By setting up consumption as what we wish to 
measure, there is, of course, an implied assumption 
that to be well fed, well housed, and well clothed 
contributes a great deal toward the welfare of peo- 
ple. I believe we would all accept this principle, 
especially when we think in terms of comparisons 
over the past 15 or 20 years, or comparisons with 
living in many other countries. Moreover, as our 
levels of living rise, we set new consumption goals 
which include the greater consumption of services 
like medical care and recreation. 

By consumption we mean the using of goods and 
services provided by the economy. This is a broader 
concept than purchases, especially for farm families. 
It includes goods purchased for current use; the 
partial “using up” of inventories of semidurable and 
durable goods, such as clothing, house furnishings 
and equipment, and housing; use of food and fuel 
produced on the home farm; and the use of serv- 
ices provided by the community. This concept 
makes clear the broad scope of the subject. We 
need to know how much of a great variety of goods 
and services is consumed—food, clothing, automo- 
biles, even moving pictures. 

In addition to the problem of obtaining data on 
consumption is that of summarizing it in meaning- 
ful fashion. Quarts of milk consumed are easily 
added up. We can even add milk and cheese to- 
gether on a milk-equivalent basis. The difficulty 
lies in trying to summarize total food consumed or 


Measuring Progress in How Well 
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Dr. Weiss is head of the family economics division 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This paper was given at the 1953 Agricultural Out- 
look Conference at a session devoted to “Problems 
in Measuring How Well Farm Families Are Living.” 


consumption of a greater variety of goods in such 
a way that we can tell whether one family or one 
group of families has a higher level of living than 
another. 

We do not yet have a good way of adding up the 
consumption of all items—the dollars spent for 
things purchased, the value of the food produced 
at home, the depreciation on the television set. 
Our best approach so far has been to add the value 
of home-produced goods to the total sum spent for 
goods and services purchased. For urban families, 
total spending alone serves better than for rural 
families since there are fewer home-produced goods 
in cities. For example, the fact that urban families 
spent an average of $4200 for goods and services 
in 1950 tells a great deal very simply about their 
level of living. Dividing this sum up among food, 
clothing, housing, and other goods gives an even 
better description. 

At present, we are less well fixed to give an over- 
all figure on the consumption of farm families. The 
last national consumption study of farm families 
was made in 1942. While these figures still pro- 
vide fair estimates for some uses, consumption has 
changed enough in the decade that it would be 
most unwise to compare the data with 1950 find- 
ings as to expenditures by urban families, even 
after making an adjustment for price changes. A 
study which we have frequently referred to in this 
respect is that of the Illinois farm families in 1946. 
These families reported a total value of consump- 
tion for that year of $2800, or $3500 in 1950 dollars. 
We could not, of course, use this as an estimate for 
all farm families. 

Considering the broad scope and attendant prob- 
lems of studies of total family consumption, a 
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piecemeal approach has many merits. When studies 
are confined to one group of goods, such as food 
or clothing, more detail can be obtained within the 
time limits of a single interview. It is only in de- 
tailed studies of this type that we can hope to ex- 
plore the substitutability of one type of food for 
another or of one article of clothing for another in 
order to assess the quality of living. It is also more 
possible to get full information about the goods that 
are owned, the inventories of clothing, the stocks 
of house furnishings. And for consumption goods 
that are purchased infrequently, a knowledge of 
inventories gives a better picture of how well 
families are living than does a knowledge of rate 
of purchase. A next step would be to determine 
quality, age, and condition of the items. In few 
studies have explorations of this type been made. 


Indicators and Standards of Reference 


The more we learn about the relationships that 
exist among the various goods and services, the 
more we are able to use indicators for assessing 
the level of living among larger groups of the popu- 
lation. A good indicator is one that is highly cor- 
related with other items of consumption. And, of 
course, the more items that the indicator is cor- 
related with, the better a measure it is. 

Electricity, for instance, has frequently been used 
as an indicator of farm family consumption. The 
installation of running water is often dependent 
upon electricity, and, of course, other improvements 
can follow running water. Many types of house- 
hold equipment, which ease the job of the home- 
maker and which make living on a farm more 
healthful and pleasant, are also related to elec- 
tricity. Electric refrigerators are the prime exam- 
ple. Thus, the single item, electricity, represents a 
large complex of family living. However, when, as 
is now true, more than 8 out of 10 farm families 
have installed electricity, it is a less useful indi- 
cator of variations in levels of living. Therefore, we 
must be constantly on the alert for changes in the 
interrelationships of items of consumption in order 
to detect the most useful indicators. 

Even after we have complete data on what fami- 
lies consume and a full understanding of the inter- 
relationships, we have not yet answered the ques- 
tion “How well are families living?” The word 
“well” is the problem. Obviously a standard of 
reference is necessary. Is it “good,” for example, 
that average U. S. consumption is more than 1 egg 
per person per day? Is it “good” that the farm 
women who reported in one of our studies owned 
4 pairs of shoes? 
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Few measures of adequacy of consumption have 
yet been developed. We have made the greatest 
progress in the area of food consumption because 
relationships between nutrition and health are bet- 
ter known. We now have nutritional recommenda- 
tions by which we can measure certain aspects of 


dietary adequacy. 
Use of Comparisons 


For other items of consumption relatively little 
progress has been made in setting up standards of 
adequacy. We have frequently used comparisons 
with other groups: comparisons with similar groups 
in the past and comparison among different con- 
temporary groups. When comparisons are made 
with similiar groups in the past, we have a measure 
of progress so that we can say, for instance, that 
farm family living is better than it was 10 or 20 
years ago. Comparisons made with different con- 
temporary groups show relative achievement among 
various farm groups, between the rural farm and 
rural nonfarm population, and between farm and 
city populations. 

For purposes of demonstrating the types of meas- 
ures that we use and the problems attendant on 
their use of answering the question “How well are 
farm families living?” I have selected a number 
of examples from materials on family living pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. These are grouped into the three 
categories suggested above: 


1. Comparisons over time 

2. Comparisons among contemporary groups 

3. Comparisons with a standard based on findings 
of science. 


Comparisons over Time 


The most dramatic improvement in farm levels 
of living has been in electrification. Using electricity 
as an indicator, and their former condition as the 
standard of reference, we are amply justified in 
saying that farmers are much better off than for- 
merly. In 1951, 84 per cent of all farms had elec- 
tric service from a central station; in 1940, 30 per 
cent of all farms were thus served; and in 1920, 
only 7 per cent. However, electricity is now so 
generally available on farms that we are more con- 
cerned with some of the improvements that follow 
it—such as running water or household equipment 
—as indicators of the level of consumption. 


1 Data cited throughout are from Rural Family Living 
Charts, prepared for the 1953 and 1952 Agricultural Out- 
look Conferences. 
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Spending for family living is another indicator 
of consumption. Consumer spending per person 
is up to nearly three times what it was prior to the 
War. Judged by reports from families that keep 
accounts, farm families seem to have at least kept 
pace with this increase. The obvious problem in 
such time comparisons of spending is that prices 
have increased also so that consumption is up less 
than is spending. One has the choice of deflating 
with a suitable index or looking at the data along 
with the price index. There are, of course, many 
problems in selecting, using, and interpreting a 
price index for deflating expenditure data. 
Another problem in time comparisons is that of 
defining the group. On a common-sense _ basis 
everyone knows what is meant by the term “farm- 
ers,” “white-collar workers,” or “middle class.” But 
to define these groups precisely enough for quanti- 
tative analysis of their levels of living and to keep 
the groups reasonably comparable over time is one 
of the major problems. An exampie of one method 
of dealing with this problem is the adjustment that 
must be made to take into account changes in the 
definition of a farm from the 1940 to 1950 Census. 


Comparisons of Groups 


A second standard of reference for measuring 
farm levels of living is a comparison with city 
families. This is often used and has a strong logical 
advantage in that farmers are a relatively small 
group in the population, and the general idea of 
the “American Standard of Living” now seems to 
relate to city living. 

Farm and city families can be compared on the 
basis of whether their dwellings have electricity, 
running water, flush toilets, and kitchen sinks. If 
we take the three latter as indicators, and urban 
families as the standard of reference, the answer 
to our question “How well are farm families liv- 
ing?” is obviously less optimistic than if we use a 
time comparison on electricity for farm families 
only. For example, only 42 per cent of farm dwell- 
ings had running water, while nearly all city dwell- 
ings were so equipped. Another comparison can be 
made, using electric refrigerators, modern cook 
stoves, television sets, and radios. Only on radios 
is the farm score close to the urban. We could, of 
course, disagree as to the importance of television 
sets as an indicator of the level of consumption. 
The first two items, refrigerators and gas or elec- 
tric cooking stoves, are more generally accepted as 
important; therefore, the contrast between farm 
families and urban families indicates a great deal 
about their comparative levels of consumption. 
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Mechanical refrigerators were found in 61 per cent 
of the farm households, compared with 87 per cent 
of the urban. Gas or electric cooking stoves were 
in 37 per cent of the farm dwellings and 85 per 
cent of the urban. 

Farm families score higher in terms of the 
amount of food that they consume. In recent stud- 
ies in Minnesota of families in two rural counties 
and in Minneapolis and St. Paul, farm families con- 
sumed more food per person of such groups of 
food as meat, poultry and fish, eggs, grain products, 
and milk, as well as more potatoes. Only of fruits 
and vegetables was farm consumption less. 

The problems of interpreting comparisons of 
farm and urban living are well known. First, there 
is the problem of putting a value on goods pro- 
duced on the farm. Second, there is the problem 
of trying to compare two different kinds of living. 
The latter is illustrated by the point that fresh air 
and quiet are available to some city families only 
at considerable cost but are often free to farm 
families, while the kinds of amusement, education, 
and medical services easily available in cities are 
usually expensive for farmers. 


Comparisons with a Standard 


Most satisfactory to the users of research would 
be an answer to the question based on an objec- 
tive standard, making it possible to give a less 
qualified answer to our question. Such a standard 
is variously defined as an adequate level of living, 
a minimum. level for health and decency, and so 
forth. 

Setting up such standards has many problems. 
Chief among them is the fact that human needs 
for so many goods and services are socially deter- 
mined. This is especially true for clothing, house 
furnishings, recreation, and education. 

Most progress has been made in standard-setting 
for food. This, as has been said, is because there is 
agreement that diets must meet certain physio- 
logical needs. A diet must also have other attri- 
butes to be acceptable—variety, for example. But 
because nutrient content of one kind or another is 
more likely than variety to be short in diets in 
this country, a nutritional assessment of the quality 
of diets serves very well as a standard of reference 
in answering our question. 

Since 1941 we have had the advantage of the 
generally agreed upon “Recommended Allowances 
of the National Research Council.” These present 
recommendations as to human requirements for 
calories, protein, and certain vitamins and minerals, 
and, while still incomplete, are useful. Findings as 
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to the quality of diet over the years all follow these 
steps—reporting by families as to the quantities and 
kinds of food consumed, calculation of the nutrient 
content of these food supplies, comparison of this 
content with the recommended allowances. 

The chart summarizes findings from a study of 
three types of farming areas in the South. This was 
a co-operative project among Experiment Stations in 
this region and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. As a scoring device we have 
chosen five nutrients for which allowances have 
been recommended, for which we have the data 
needed to estimate the quantity that diet supplies 
and that are important in the determination of the 
quality of the diet. Each bar shows the percentage 


PROTEIN 
RIBOFLAVIN 
CALCIUM 
ASCORBIC ACID 


VITAMIN A 


Mountain Tobacco 


SOURCE, SOUTHERN EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND BHNHE 


Type of farming areas: 


US. NEG. 9517-0 


_ DIETS MEETING NRC ALLOWANCES 
SOUTHERN FARM FAMILIES, WEEK IN FEB.-APR. 1948 


Cotton & 
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of families in the group with diets supplying rec- 
ommended amount of the nutrient in question. 
While none of the three groups of farm families 
made high scores with respect to all five of the 
nutrients, one group did much better than the 
others. These are the families in a general type- 
of-farming area in mountain counties. They had 
both large and varied home-production programs. 


Summary 


These materials demonstrate the types of meas- 
ures that we have and use for assessing farm 
family living. The difficulty of “summing up” all 
of family consumption is apparent. Estimates of 
spending for consumer goods cover 
a broad area but give no assessment 
of what families have on hand. Data 
on inventories of major equipment 
and on housing facilities add further 
to knowledge of the levels of con- 
sumption. 

The fact that we cannot at present 
add up the whole of family con- 
sumption, balancing low medical 
care against reasonably good nutri- 
tion levels, for instance, or low spend- 
ing against high inventories of con- 
sumer goods, is probably the great- 
est single problem in being able 
truly to assess how well farm fami- 
lies are living. Nevertheless, infor- 
mation on the quality of diet, the 
kind of housing, the kinds and 
amount of clothing worn, the amount 
of equipment owned, the medical 


Source: Rural Family Living Charts, BHNHE, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, October 1952, page 44. This chart was prepared from 
Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming Areas in the 
South: II. An Analysis of Weekly Food Records, Late Winter and 
Early Spring, 1948, Southern Cooperative Series Bulletin 20, pages 


170-173. 


care and recreational facilities avail- 
able and used tells much about how 
well farm families are living, indi- 
cating areas in which greatest ad- 
vances have been made and those 
in which more improvement is 


needed. 


Omicron Nu Lists Graduate Fellowships 


“Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and Scholarships,” 
reprinted from the Chapter Issue, Fall 1952, of the Omicron Nu magazine, 
lists sources of financial aid for graduate study. The listing indicates the con- 
ditions under which the aid is given as well as the name of the person to whom 
applications should be addressed and the closing date for applications. 

Copies of the list may be obtained from AHEA or from Omicron Nu, Home 
Economics Building, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Education 


iE every country of the world, education is 
based upon its social condition. Especially 
must home economics be founded on the condition 
of life in a country. If education is too idealistic 
and does not conform with the life and civiliza- 
tion of a nation, it will be of no use. But on the 
contrary, if the teacher takes the present state as 
it is, without helping students see ways in which 
they can make changes that will improve living, 
we cannot hope to elevate the standard of living 
and of education. 

I believe that the aim of home economics is to 
provide students with teaching materials a little 
above the level of their home life and to give them 
a stimulus to improve their home life. 

The present home life and manners of Japan 
have been long established. The longer a history 
of social life is, the more deeply habits and cus- 
toms are entrenched. In Japan some of these are 
good and others are outmoded. In the beginning of 
our country our forefathers took in the culture and 
civilization from Korea and China and digested 
them. Recently Japan has been occupied by the 
United States and much influenced by American 
civilization, directly through the occupation policy 
and indirectly through the contact with the occu- 
pation forces and their families. 

Japan has made the greatest change in its social 
life by the directive of the occupation policy, 
which has aimed to make the family and com- 
munity life of Japan democratic. 

We are apt to believe others and introduce all 
things that we think good into our country without 
due consideration. We have long been accustomed 
to the feudalistic life, and we feel secure in obey- 
ing authority. Therefore, we tried to adopt the 
European and American way of life smoothly. But 
we have shown little originality. The result is that 
we find many anachronisms and inharmonies in 
our family and social life. 

Motor cars on the street are of the latest style, 
while most houses still remain as they were in the 
feudal times. Our young women wear American 


Home Life in Japan and Homemaking 
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clothes and are eager to keep up with the new 
fashion in Paris and Hollywood, and young men, 
too, wear just the same clothes as the Americans do. 
These men and women work in offices in the build- 
ings of American style in the daytime, but they live 
in their houses of antique style of the feudal times. 
They build their houses, attaching much importance 
to the direction superstitiously thought good, and 
the best room is planned to welcome visitors, while 
the sitting room, where all the family spends its 
time, and the kitchen are dark, cold, and narrow. 


We Japanese are very hospitable to visitors and 
spend much money to entertain them, but privately 
we ourselves live a poor life. Our life has become 
very formal, ornamental, and ostentatious but it 
is not practical, comfortable, nor healthy. 

We Japanese are accustomed to eating boiled 
rice as staple food. We enjoy it very much. The 
farmers believe that their energy and strength come 
from boiled rice and that meat, fish, and vegetables 
are not so necessary. Even in a city few people 
believe that milk is very important in the daily 
meal, though they do consider it an important food 
for a baby or a patient—perhaps because Japan 
cannot produce milk enough for all Japanese and 
because we Japanese have poor knowledge of nu- 
trition. We are apt to think that bread and other 
carbohydrate foods are substitutes and not staple 
ones, and few persons know that these are more 
nourishing than boiled rice. They use little meat 
and vegetables and spoil nutritious food by bad 
cooking. Moreover, we spend so much money in 
buying staple food we cannot afford to buy meat 
and fish. 
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Our national ceremonies, habits, and customs are 
also closely related to our home life. Some of them 
prevent us from making our life rational, scientific, 
and efficient. 

From this point of view, Japan is quite different 
from the United States, where the social life has 
made a well-balanced and speedy progress and 
education has kept up with it. In the American 
schools, which I recently visited, education in home 
economics is carried on in tune with the community 
which has made remarkable industrial progress. In 
the United States, how to know good canned food 
from bad is just as important as learning how to 
cook. How to select good clothes is more neces- 
sary than how to sew. But in Japan, teachers must 
begin at the A B C of nourishment, sewing, and so 
on. Japanese home life is advanced in some points, 
but in others it still remains as it was a long time 
ago. So home economics must help people under- 
stand how they can make it more reasonable by 
applying recent findings of science. Nowadays in 
Japan, educational plans in home economics have 
been greatly influenced by those of the United 
States. 

Before the war, in our country cooking and sew- 
ing were two main subjects with economics and nu- 
trition only attached to them and the aim was to 
master a few skills rather than to think about and 
discover how improvement and progress could be 
hoped for. People accepted traditions as they were 
without considering which could be changed for 
improvement in personal and family life. 

After the war many changes were made. Family 
relations, nutrition, home management, housing, 
and economics were included in home economics 
courses as well as food preparation and clothing 
construction. Students’ spontaneous activities, based 
on their interest and pleasure, were much stressed 
in the method of teaching and “home projects” 
were introduced. 

Some teachers think that this method of the 
United States is not suited for the present state of 
Japan and that in Japan, where industry has not 
made so much progress as in the United States, 
manual work is needed badly (and without it we 
should not be able to live). Accordingly, more im- 
portance is attached to skill than to theory. 

Other advanced teachers think that as we spend 
much time in manual work we have no time to 
make industrial progress and that in our families 
too much time and energy are spent doing every- 
thing in an inefficient and primitive way. In our 
country the aim of home economics is to make our 
home life democratic along with the revision of the 
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constitution and civil law. We believe that if we 
break down outmoded customs and conventions 
and improve food, clothing, shelter, and ways of 
working together, our home life will make remark- 
able progress. 

I am of the opinion that truth always lies between 
these two extremes. 

Education in home economics must not go to 
extremes in Japan. If we want home life to remain 
as it was it will not make any progress and cannot 
keep up with the advance of the world. But it is 
of no use to cram in foreign knowledge without 
consideration of what is possible in Japan. As re- 
gards clothing, poor Japanese cannot afford to buy 
many kinds of paper patterns and many new mate- 
rials. For the present, it is very important to give 
pupils skill for remodeling dresses (turning ma- 
terials inside out and making accessories. 

And it is necessary to help people see that they 
can to advantage give some part of their extensive 
clothing allowances to food to supply essential 
nutrients and improve health and to give balance 
to the three sides of our daily life—food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

The Japanese dwelling should not be the imita- 
tion of a foreign one. In the climate of hot, wet 
Japan every room of the house must be open and 
the floor high. But more consideration should be 
given to the arrangement of rooms and to less open- 
ness of the rooms, in deference to private life. It 
is necessary to cultivate the family fireside in order 
to maintain the warm family relation that we Japan- 
ese have had for a very long time. For this, better 
arrangement of the rooms and the improvement of 
kitchens, which would save the homemaker’s time 
in cooking, are desirable. However, everything in 
the kitchen must be made according to Japanese 
women’s constitution and wares. 

In short we must not imitate Europe and the 
United States but adapt their efficiency to Japanese 
life. It is quite the same with food. We must not 
think that rice is the only nourishing food but must 
help modify national food plans. 

Today, another great problem to teachers of 
home economics is the teaching of “family rela- 
tions.” We have had no such subject in Japan. At 
present most teachers take it as “modified” civics, 
but in my opinion it is the nucleus of home eco- 
nomics and a most important subject to establish 
in home economics. 

Instead of introducing into home economics 
American units as they are without changing them 
we must modify and arrange them according to 
the habits and customs of Japan. 
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F amily Centeredness in Home Economics 


I: is easy to demonstrate that the concept of 
family centeredness is not a new one in home 
economics. Home economics has always been in- 
terested in families and all the activities that typi- 
cally go on within the home. Although the field as 
a whole has from time to time shifted its emphasis, 
one of the important threads running through the 
history of home economics has been a concern with 
family living. 

I do not intend to trace the history of home eco- 
nomics in any detail. I will admit, however, that 
I am intrigued with the possibility for greater un- 
derstanding of what we are now doing that we can 
obtain from a study of that history. 

If you haven't read the reports of the Lake Placid 
Conferences on Home Economics’ recently, I rec- 
ommend them to you. The people who met there 
were excited about the possibilities that were within 
their grasp for raising the standard of living of 
people everywhere. They recognized the problems 
that faced them and they knew that they were 
working for the future, but they were willing to 
tackle the problems with a will and to make their 
progress step by step. Much of the writing sounds 
fresh in 1953. 

However, the impression one gets from these con- 
ference reports is that the people there knew what 
was right. Their values were absolute. The goal 
in view was very clear and definite. If the way 
to reach that goal was at all indefinite, that condi- 
tion was only temporary. Should the home econo- 
mists of 1900 not know the best way to do a task 
or the correct answer to a problem which came up 
in their discussion or their teaching, all they needed 
to do was to refer their problem to the high priests 
of science. After due process, during which the 
strict rules and regulations would be followed 
which science required of all its devotees, the 
answer would be announced in very definite terms. 
Through science, Nature, the highest god of all, 
would be revealed. The revelation of the laws of 
nature would enable human beings to act properly. 
They would know the answer to their problem. 

1 Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics. Proceed- 


ings of the first, second, and third conferences. Lake Placid, 
New York, 1901. 


Russell C. Smart 


Dr. Smart is an associate professor of child de- 
velopment and family relationships at the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. This article is based on a talk to the 
child development and family relations division at 
the 1952 annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


The members of the Lake Placid Conference were 
no different from their contemporaries in this belief 
in absolute values and in the absolute power of 
science to answer all questions. Relativism in any 
form was hardly discernible in the minds of any- 
one who was a serious thinker. The operations of 
nature, even human nature, were reducible to 
terms that might not be as simple as “two plus two 
equals four” but were as definite as that. But a 
physicist named Einstein was at work, and others 
like him. 

In 1900, the important thing in education was to 
have the students form the right habits and _per- 
ceptions, being guided by the right ideals and 
standards of living. The approach in early child- 
hood was through play, but guidance was to be 
given by people who knew the right ways of cook- 
ing and cleaning and the right place to which the 
utensils and equipment should be returned. A few 
families were doing the right things and teaching 
correct practices to their children, but as the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools reported* “there are increasing numbers of 
children, both of the poor and well to do, who for 
one reason and another are not doing things at 
home, and in face of the serious results of such a 
condition it would seem to devolve upon the school 
to attempt to supply the lack.” That statement, too, 
could have just come off the presses. 

The important thing in all education, to the mem- 
bers of the Conference, was the training of the 
intellect. Nowhere in the reports of the Lake Placid 
Conferences do I find any statement about the 
feelings of adequacy or security of the students. 
Co-operation was important because that is one of 


? Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics, p. 4. 
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the foundations of democracy. If children were 
shown the advantages of co-operation and sym- 
pathy in their work in home economics they would 
“embrace it intelligently,” because the intellect 
would see the advantages and the feelings would 
fall in line. But a psychiatrist named Freud was 
at work, and others like him. 


Modern Concept of Family Centered Teaching 


Now we will jump the intervening years and 
look at another document of great importance in 
the field of home economics, Esther McGinnis’ arti- 
cle in the January 1952 JournaL or Home Eco- 
NoMics (pp. 9-12), entitled “Family Centered 
Teaching.” The trends which I have personified in 
Einstein and Freud have been at work. The re- 
sults of science are still important, but it is a sci- 
ence of relativity. The contributions of the social 
sciences to home economics are much more im- 
portant than they were 50 years ago. Variety and 
differences are stressed as important in teaching. 

The first point Dr. McGinnis makes is that family 
centered teaching is related to the realities of 
family living. The realities which she points out 
are embodied in the relativity of family life. The 
problems with which a given family must cope 


change as the family moves from being a “begin- . 


ning family” to being an “expanding family,” and 
so on. Not only does this inconstancy of any indi- 
vidual family have to be considered in home eco- 
nomics teaching but the great variation in families 
which is represented in any group of students has 
to be appreciated and dealt with. Because of this 
great variety in ways of living, and because home- 
makers are expected to decide for themselves be- 
tween alternative courses of action, students should 
be given practice in making choices. Choices are 
made in terms of either personal or family goals as 
related to money, time, energy, and fatigue. I wish 
to stress this factor of relativity because it seems to 
me that our greatest problems stem from it. The 
standards of behavior are no longer absolute, in 
terms of what everyone must do, but relative, in 
terms of what the individual or group is attempting 
to accomplish. 

In Dr. McGinnis’ article a kind of pedagogy dif- 
ferent from the 1900 variety is evident. The feel- 
ings of the students are important, because they 
influence both the way in which the students learn 
and what they learn from any given course or les- 
son. Family centered teaching increases the confi- 
dence of the student in the decisions she makes and 
the courses of action she carries out. It increases 
the student’s understanding of herself in relation 
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to her family background, to forces in the social 
environment, to her participation in groups, to the 
development of children, and to what her own goals 
are. Most of the factors in this list were not talked 
about by the Lake Placid Conference. Dr. McGin- 
nis adds another distinctly new note in the sentence 
“To learn to live with tensions and manage one’s 
feelings is basic to happy family life.” 

The response to “Family Centered Teaching” has 
been such that I am sure that I do not need to 
spend more time refreshing your memories about 
its contents. I am sure that you will return to the 
article again and again and refer your students to 
it for a great many years. It raises questions whose 
answers are not easily come by. 


Family Centered and 
Profession Centered Courses 


From this background, I would like to propose 
the following brief definition of family centeredness 
to guide us in our thinking, particularly as we con- 
sider what differences there are between family 
centered teaching and professional teaching: A 
family centered course in home economics is one 
which aims to meet, within the limits set by the 
field of home economics, personal needs of the stu- 
dent. It directs the student's attention toward him- 
self as an individual and a family member. It is 
interested in helping the student clarify his own 
goals and choose the means by which he can best 
attain them. It is aimed toward increasing the stu- 
dent’s feeling of adequacy and confidence. 

Alongside this definition I would like te put a 
definition of a profession centered course, for pur- 
poses of clarification. A profession centered course 
in home economics is one which aims to meet, 
within the limits set by the field of home economics, 
needs of the student as a professional worker. Such 
a course directs the student's attention outside of 
himself as an individual and a family member and 
toward the knowledge and skills that he must have 
in order to function in his chosen profession. 


Interpretation of Courses 


From the point of view of the student taking the 
course, any course may be a combination of the two 
kinds. The definitions as I have given them are 
from the instructor's side of the table. We must 
recognize the fact that in any course which is taken 
by more than one student, our aims will only ap- 
proximate the aims which each student has in tak- 
ing the course. Sometimes, too, we are able to ar- 
range a course in such a way that students get very 
different material out of it. A graduate student at 
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Cornell pointed this out to me, saying that my 
course in infancy was to him a family centered 
course. He looked for and found material which 
he intended to use as a father, when the time came. 
He also said that he was sure that two other gradu- 
ate students in the course at the same time took it 
as a profession centered course. They were garner- 
ing skills and knowledge which they intended to 
use in dealing with other people, one in a clinical 
setting and one as a teacher of college students. I 
suspect that the first student may find some residue 
of what he learned in the course showing up in his 
college teaching and that the other two will be 
different relatives of babies because of the course. 

Thus, we may discover that a group of students 
are using a course for reasons other than those we 
intend. We then have to decide whether to change 
the course, start a new course, or counsel some of 
the students. 

In further consideration of the difference in aims 
between a family centered and a profession cen- 
tered course, I would like to amplify one sentence 
in Dr. McGinnis’ article. She asks if the teaching 
of home economics would be different if it were 
always kept clearly in mind that it is used eventu- 
ally in a family. I am thinking particularly of the 
subject matter which prospective high school 
teachers of home economics should get in their 
professional courses. For instance, high school 
teachers need to know something about adolescents’ 
concern with their body build and something about 
the irregularities and deviations in growth of the 
body during adolescence. Certainly we hope that 
eventually these teachers will use such facts in 
their own families, but since that time is so far in 
the future and is preceded by a use in a profession, 
it seems to me that we would do better to recog- 
nize its professional use. 


Contrasted Emphasis Below College Level 


It seems to me that it is inescapable that the 
teaching of home economics below the college level 
has to be almost entirely family centered. 

The teaching of home economics at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels, then, is aimed to meet 
the personal needs of the student, directing his 
attention toward himself as an individual and 
family member. This means that we have to take 
account of the level of maturity of interest and 
intelligence that we can expect to find among ele- 
mentary and high school students. Having done 
that, we apply criteria which Dr. McGinnis has set 
up for ways in which we present the material. 


The philosophy of the teacher—and of adminis- 
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tration and parents—may need to be changed in 
order that the more subtle values achieved through 
family centered teaching will be as clearly per- 
ceived and more highly prized than the ability of 
ninth-graders to make perfect white sauce or to 
produce a perfectly stitched apron. 

I realize that it might be difficult for a home 
economics teacher not to feel that her reputation as 
a teacher of sewing was involved in the aprons that 
her class turned out. I can see that she would feel 
that the better the aprons were as examples of 
sewing, the more she would be accepted as some- 
one who knew her sewing standards and how to get 
students to turn out work that met those standards. 
What I am arguing for is a relativity of standards. 
Standards should be set for any product in relation 
to the purpose of the product and the skill of the 
maker. The questions to be asked are: How good 
should this be in order to serve its function? And 
equally important, how well can this student per- 
form without undue strain and without losing her 
interest in her task? We are showing the girl how 
to make choices in relation to time, energy, and 
fatigue involved in the process. We are increasing 
her self-confidence, not only in relation to what 
she has done this time but in relation to her confi- 
dence that another time she can do a better job. 
Having made a product in school which she recog- 
nizes as being acceptable but not perfect, she might 
even be interested in trying her hand at making 
another at home, using what she learned on the 
first one. 


Teachers Must Help Set Standards 


We cannot overlook the fact that one very real 
advantage of the more rigid kind of teaching is that 
the student has no doubt as to the standards held 
by the teacher. One of the very real dangers of 
teaching relativistically is that the student who is 
honestly puzzled as to what his own standard 
should be may get no help from a teacher who 
keeps insisting that “it all depends. . . .” It is one 
matter for a teacher to be objective in pointing 
out the arguments for and against the various 
standards which are possible. But from the evi- 
dence which is available, the student should be 
free to choose his own course of action. However, 
sometimes he is not able to choose, because the evi- 
dence is evenly balanced or conflicting. He wants 
to know what the teacher, with more experience, 
would decide in a similar situation. Does the 
teacher think this is a good combination of colors? 
Which arrangement of equipment does the teacher 
prefer? It is only fair for the teacher to answer 
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such questions, making it clear that the student is 
not necessarily expected to agree. It is even more 
important for the teacher to make his position clear 
when a moral issue is in question. I am thinking 
particularly of the recurrent questions from stu- 
dents concerning premarital sex experience. Any- 
one who is familiar with the research on this topic 
knows of the contradictory evidence which can be 
found in the literature. Merely to present the evi- 
dence and let students decide for themselves is not 
enough. In addition we should make our personal 
positions clear and give our reasons for believing 
as we do. Only then do I think that we have ful- 
filled our obligation to our students. Our opinions 
are as much data for students’ reasoning as tables 
and charts and rigorously logical arguments. 


How to Introduce Relativity of Standards 


In conclusion, I would like to go back to the 
combination of family centeredness and profession 
centeredness in our teaching at the college level. Is 
it possible to introduce the relativity of standards 
into a college course which family centeredness 
seems to make necessary and at the same time show 
students what the professional standard might be? 
Let us consider what a college clothing course 
would be like. There would be some students who 
had already done a good deal of construction and 
some who had done practically none. Some of the 
students would be on their way to becoming pro- 
fessionals in the clothing field; some would be tak- 
ing the course to prepare themselves to be teachers; 
some would be taking it with the idea that they 
would use the knowledge and skills as homemakers. 
Eventually all of the girls will use it as home- 
makers. In order to meet the different needs of all 
the students, it should be possible to help each 
student decide not only how to choose the material 
and the pattern that would do best what she wanted 
the garment to achieve but also to choose the state 
of perfection of the sewing itself that is in keep- 
ing with her goals in making the garment. For ex- 
ample, if a beginner wants to make a skirt of rayon 
satin and is aiming at perfection in her sewing, the 
instructor would point out to the student that she 
is aiming far above what she can achieve without 
a struggle. If the material is important, will ir- 
regularities in the sewing be all right? Or could the 
skirt be made of a material that is easier to handle? 
Or is the student willing to put into the skirt the 
time and energy necessary to get what she wants? 
There are at least these three alternatives. It is 
not the teacher's job to make the decision but only 
to show the student that she has to make the decision 
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in terms of her own goals. At the other extreme, 
there might be a student with a good deal of sew- 
ing skill who wanted to make a garment that would 
not challenge her ability. That also would be per- 
missible, it seems to me, if, in addition, the instruc- 
tor pointed out another goal to the student—the fact 
that students are supposed to learn in a course and 
that if she shows no evidence of having learned any- 
thing about sewing at the end of the course, the 
entry on her record will show it. 

In such a course, the students would learn from 
each other. Each would be very likely to know 
what the others were trying to accomplish. They 
would come to recognize the values of the differing 
goals of all the students and the worthwhileness of 
the goals in terms of the differing values represented 
in the class. The beginner would see perfection 
taking shape, even though not in her own attempt. 
Having decided what she wanted this time, she 
would have a good basis for deciding what she 
wanted to do the next time she constructed a gar- 
ment. Each student would be preparing herself 
for the times when, as a homemaker, she would be 
working for something other than prize-winning 
sewing. The prospective teacher would see that it 
was respectable to allow students to work at their 
own levels of skill. 

The same kind of teaching could be done in the 
other fields of home economics if teachers were will- 
ing to introduce the factor of relativity into what 
they are attempting to do with students. The per- 
fect product must be balanced against the limits of 
time, money, and effort available. Those of us who 
are professionals in the field of family relations and 
child development need to look carefully at our 
own teaching. A great many students who take a 
practice teaching course in a college nursery school 
come out of it with an idea equivalent to the idea 
that every bit of sewing they do must be perfect. 

The questions which I am leaving with you are 
these: What, in the field of family relations and 
child development is relative? What is the range of 
right ways of meeting the same set of circum- 
stances? What choices are you going to teach your 
students to make as they weigh values within this 
field? As examples of more specific questions to be 
answered, try these: How much anger may parents 
feel and express? Should every child have creative 
materials to work with at home? Should all chil- 
dren have immunization shots? Is it ever acceptable 
for two children to share a bed? How rigorously 
should a family keep a child to the recommended 
hours of sleep and rest? Should all parents contrib- - 
ute to community projects? 
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Karly Co-operative Research in 


Home Economics 


A mova of the Purnell Act in February 


1925 made funds available for studies de- 
signed to benefit the economic status of farmers 
and the development and improvement of rural 
homes and rural life. In April a conference was 
called to discuss the procedure of experiment sta- 
tion administrators under this Act. A research pro- 
gram was outlined under six principal groupings, 
upon which the station directors agreed to concen- 
trate their efforts during the year 1926. 

Three of the groupings were of interest to home 
economists, namely, the Vitamin Content of Foods 
in Relation to Human Nutrition, the Rural Home 
Management Studies, and the Factors Affecting 
Production and Quality of Meats. 

A committee with Louise Stanley, then chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, as chairman out- 
lined the vitamin project under three main head- 
ings: the vitamin content of foods (1) as affected 
by variations in methods of production; (2) as 
affected by methods of handling; and (3) the prac- 
tical application of our knowledge of vitamin con- 
tent of foods in dietaries. 

The committee on rural home management stud- 
ies, with Anna E. Richardson, dean of the division 
of home economics at Iowa State College, as chair- 
man, suggested that the two major management 
problems which faced the homemaker were the 
management of time and energy and the manage- 
ment of income. Three projects were outlined: 
(1) the use of time by farm homemakers, (2) effi- 
ciency studies of the household plant, and (3) food 
expenditures of farm families. 

At the Asheville meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, in 1927, an attempt was 
made by Dr. Stanley to co-ordinate the vitamin 
studies then in progress. Unfortunately the results 
were most unsatisfactory because the tools in use 
were too dissimilar. There were reports of vitamin 
A determinations using the Mendel technique, the 
Sherman technique, the Morgan technique, and 
numerous others. They should have produced com- 
parable results, but they did not. There were too 
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Dr. Nelson is a professor in the foods and nutri- 
tion department at Iowa State College. This article 
is based on a paper read at a research department 
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American Home Economics Association. 


many variables. Hence each group agreed to con- 
centrate on refining their vitamin A methods. 

In the meats study, the technique that Dr. Grind- 
ley and his associates at the University of Illinois 
had reported for controlling the “doneness” of beef 
roasts was the method adopted. The work of cook- 
ing and scoring of roasts for those stations which 
had no facilities for this was done by Lucy Alex- 
ander of the Bureau of Home Economics. Also she 
had access to persons who could be depended upon 
for a tasting panel and hence took the lead in the 
development of scoring techniques. The men were 
responsible for feeding the livestock, dressing the 
meats, and supplying the home economists with the 
roasts. 

This study was my introduction to co-operation 
in research. We functioned as co-operators from 
the start. Dean Mumford of the University of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the meats program, was a master 
leader and secured co-operation from everyone. 
Doubtless this project was so successful because the 
men participating had had longer experience in 
working together; there was a clearly defined meth- 
od, or so it seemed at the time, for use in the 
meat cookery; and most important of all was 
fact that the National Livestock and Meat Board 
provided funds to supplement state moneys which 
made possible an annual two-day conference of the 
participating personnel. Here the results of the 
past year’s work were discussed and the details of 
all procedures for the next year agreed upon. This 
project to me is a landmark in the story of the de- 
velopment of co-operation in research. 

A timely paper by Thomas Cooper on the “Or- 
ganization for and Relationships in Cooperative 
Research” appeared in the 1925 Proceedings of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges. It was, how- 
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ever, buried in this publication and not discovered 
by us until we had pioneered in co-operative re- 
search, doing it the “hard way”! The philosophy 
expressed about research is too important to omit 
from this discussion. 

Cooper pointed out that development of research 
had, up to that time, been based largely upon indi- 
vidual initiative and individual concept of a prob- 
lem that would eventually prove productive and 
that success on the part of an individual had often 
resulted in bringing together a group for study or 
work under an acknowledged “master mind” and 
that this method had been very productive. How- 
ever, with changes in world progress and develop- 
ments in education, government, and history, the 
success of “combination units,” when formed, led 
logically to the question of co-operation, new rela- 
tionships, and understandings in research. “The 
step that was taken in grouping individuals en- 
gaged in research in institutions and then in relat- 
ing the several workers in an institution, represented 
a tremendous advance in understanding the pur- 
pose of research.” And “if we reckon this advance 
from the time of the establishment of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, it marks, incidentally, 
the beginning of the use of large sums of public 
funds for research.” 


Regional Nutrition Study 


In 1935 four regional laboratories designed for 
study of fundamental problems in agriculture were 
established. This provided the incentive for home 
economics nutritionists in the North Central states 
to organize for a study of certain fundamental nu- 
tritional problems relating to college women that 
had long been puzzling to the teachers of dietetics. 
The need for such a study, the conditions that had 
contributed to the current dietary practices of 
youth, and the general plan of the organization 
adopted by the co-operating group are discussed 
in a general paper published in 1937. The order 
of procedure in developing the project was: 

Dean Genevieve Fisher of the home economics 
division of Iowa State College, representing the 
foods and nutrition section of the Iowa Experiment 
Station, proposed to the administrators of the home 
economics departments of the midwestern region of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities at their an- 
nual meeting in November 1935 that the time was 
ripe for initiating co-operative research in home 
economics. Their interest was such that a group of 
the research women and the administrators of the 
North Central region met at. Iowa State College in 
December 1935 to discuss ways and means as well 
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as the topics to be investigated, then adjourned to 
reconvene in March 1936, at which time specific 
proposals for projects relating to the nutritional 
status of college women, and for which they had 
equipment to conduct the experiments, were made. 

The nutritionists held a third conference in the 
fall of 1936, at which time the procedures to be 
used were demonstrated and the extent to which 
the workers could duplicate results was deter- 
mined. The group had previously agreed to use 
uniform techniques so that the results could be 
pooled for statistical analysis and comparison. Upon 
the recommendation of Director Jardine of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, a “master” project 
was drawn up to serve as the basic outline from 
which each co-operating group could select certain 
smaller units and present them as subprojects for 
study when it was not possible to attempt the en- 
tire program adopted by the group from year to 
year. Representatives from nine midwest colleges 
attended the planning meetings. After approval 
of the project by Director Jardine, six colleges em- 
barked on the project. 

From the original members of the group, an 
advisory committee was selected, each responsible 
for the planning and direction of a subject matter 
unit of the co-operative study. They served as the 
voting members of the group. Each had the assist- 
ance of graduate students, graduate fellows, assist- 
ants, technicians, and the counsel of their local hy- 
giene, health, statistical, and other co-operating 
departments. 

The members of the advisory committee were: 

Margaret A. Ohlson, Iowa State College (1936-1944); 

Martha S. Pittman, Kansas State College (1936-1945); Eva 
G. Donelson, University of Minnesota (1936-1946); Ruth 
M. Leverton, University of Nebraska; Hughina McKay, 
Ohio State University (1935-1941) (deceased 1946); 
Gladys Kinsman Lewis, Oklahoma A. & M. College (1938- 
1941) followed by Williamina Armstrong Himwich, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College (1942-1944); and May S. Reynolds, 
University of Wisconsin (1935-1939). 
The secretary was Pearl P. Swanson; the chairman, 
P. Mabel Nelson; the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture co-ordinator was Sybil L. Smith of the 
Office of Experiment Stations; the administrative 
adviser was R. E. Buchanan, director of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station (1936-1945). 

The specific studies proposed in this project were: 

1. Description of the college woman in terms of 
certain physiological constants, such as (a) 
anthropometric characteristics; (b) pulse, 
temperature, and respiration variations; (c) 
basal metabolism; and (d) blood constants 

2. Nutritional investigations with (a) dietary stud- 
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ies, to include food records and weighed die- 

taries; and (b) retention studies of calcium, 

phosphorus, nitrogen, and iron 
3. An evaluation of nutritional status 

During the ten years of co-operation 1937 through 
1947, 28 papers were published, many of them 
comprised of data from two or more of the co- 
operating institutions. A monograph summarizing 
the complete findings of this co-operative project 
is yet to be written. 


Benefits of Co-operative Research 


The advantages to the group of those who par- 
ticipated in this first co-operative project under- 
taken by women can probably never be told in toto. 
I shall present those benefits which to me seemed to 
be of major significance. 

First of all, after the reserve wore off, there was 
frank discussion, with respect for the points of view 
of co-workers and a willingness to work together 
to accomplish a goal. 

After the preliminary sessions, held at Iowa State 
College, the annual conference of the workers was 
held in the laboratories of the co-operating schools 
with the director of the respective experiment sta- 
tions in attendance by special invitation. This plan 
gave the directors an opportunity to secure an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the work in progress, the 
plans for the following year, and so forth. This 
increased the directors’ respect for the project. In 
fact, they all committed themselves to the thesis 
that having the workers meet annually in confer- 
ence, instead of making it a conference of the di- 
rectors, was the way co-operative conferences 
should be conducted. 

The group worked out a plan for giving credit 
for publications to each co-operating station. Foot- 
notes were used after the leaders’ names, designat- 
ing it to be a co-operative paper, journal paper, re- 
search paper, or whatever terminology was regula- 
tion procedure in the respective stations. Thus no 
jealousies arose in regard to credit. 

The voting members of the group served as 
chairmen of the subject matter units of their major 
interest; therefore, each school’s representative was 
senior author of at least one, often of more, of the 
publications. 

When new procedures were introduced the per- 
son responsible for developing the technique gave 
a demonstration to the group, which was followed 
by discussion. 

When the Research and Marketing Act of 1947 
was passed, the fact that the North Central region 
had successfully completed co-operative research 
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studying the status of the college girl served as one 
factor in assigning nutrition as one area for co- 
operative research. 

The present North Central Co-operative Project 
NC-5, studying nutritional status and dietary needs 
of population groups in the North Central Region, 
is organized similarly to the original co-operative 
project. There are two subprojects: 

1. Nutritional status and dietary needs of older 
women 
2. Nutritional status of children; the school lunch 
as an influencing factor 
Master work plans were formulated in 1948 
and are in use. Manuscripts are now appearing 
from this project. 

There may be some disadvantages to co-operative 
research, but I think I may speak for the home eco- 
nomics women engaged in co-operative _re- 
search throughout the United States when I state 
that their co-operative endeavors have won for 
them the respect and support of the directors of 
their state experiment stations, the director of the 
Office of Experiment Stations in Washington, D. C., 
and of the Committee of Nine of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities that exer- 
cises the approval and allocation of the research 
funds. No one person or one college group work- 
ing alone could hope to accomplish what is being 
done now under the leaders that have been de- 
veloped through the initiation of co-operative re- 
search. I refer to the quality of the work, the 
extent of the work, and the resultant publications 
that are appearing. Home economics research has 
become an integral part of the research programs 
of the state agricultural colleges and universities. 
It has resulted in an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the desirability of interdepartmental co- 
operation among campus groups, thus carrying out 
the basic intent of the Purnell Bill of 1925, “the 
establishment and maintenance of a permanent and 
efficient agricultural industry . . . and the develop- 
ment and improvement of the rural home and 
rural life.” 

We now think in terms of programs of work 
rather than of isolated problems. The graduate 
students and assistants like being a part of an or- 
ganized regional or national project rather than 
doing isolated problems. 

Then, too, the leaders of the projects are train- 
ing a large group of younger women, many of 
whom will undoubtedly become the leaders of 
future co-operative projects. They will know far 
more about research and the demands that must 
be satisfied than did the women of my generation. 
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Selection of Teachers of Homemaking 


EACHERS engaged in the training of home- 


making teachers are confronted with the 
problem of choosing students fitted to become suc- 
cessful teachers of homemaking. Attempts are con- 
tinually made by those concerned with the selection 
of such students to improve methods of selection. 

The solution of the problem of giving to the stu- 
dent homemaking teacher experiences and training 
which lead to complete development of her abilities 
must take into consideration: (1) her self (inter- 
ests, aptitudes, achievement, and _ personality), 
(2) the relationship which exists between her and 
her supervising teachers, and (3) the teaching situ- 
ation. Since only one semester is given to student 
teaching, the solution of the problem of fitting the 
student teacher into the school situation immedi- 
ately rests upon the college teacher’s and the super- 
visors knowledge of the personal background, in- 
terests, personality, and aptitudes of the student 
teacher. The college teacher and the supervising 
teacher working in co-operation can discover these 
characteristics of the student teacher. 

During the summer of 1951, the School of Home 
Economics of North Texas State College undertook 
a study of the problem of selection of student 
teachers of homemaking. 


Specifically the purpose of this study was: 


1. To determine whether or not there are certain 
interests and aptitudes common to teachers of 
homemaking in the public schools 

2. To determine whether or not there are charac- 
teristics common to advanced undergraduate 
students who are planning to do student teach- 
ing and later to teach homemaking in the pub- 
lic schools 

3. To determine information concerning student 
teachers which will be beneficial to both college 
and public school supervisory personnel for 
more effective work with student teachers and 
what effect such information would have upon 
the placement of student teachers, upon the 
relationship between the student teacher and the 
supervisor, and upon the effective guidance of 
student teachers in their professional and per- 
sonal growth. 


George C. Beamer, Frances Russell Pender, 
and Norma West Parton 


Dr. Beamer is the director of student guidance at 
North Texas State College, where Mrs. Pender is 
the head teacher-trainer of vocational homemaking 
and Mrs. Parton is assistant teacher-trainer of 
vocational homemaking. 


Procedure 


A group of experienced high school homemaking 
teachers set up the areas of interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, and personality as those of importance in 
the investigation of characteristics necessary for a 
successful teacher of homemaking. The group of 
teachers and two college teacher-trainers made a 
survey of tests and selected a battery of tests to 
measure characteristics in the aforenamed areas. 

The subjects to whom the battery of tests was 
administered were enrolled in the School of Home 
Economics of North Texas State College—11 home- 
making teachers in the summer of 1951 and 36 stu- 
dents who planned to do student teaching during 
the fall and spring semesters of 1951-52. 

The battery of tests selected for this study by 
the homemaking teachers consisted of: The Kuder 
Preference Record, Form CM; The Differential Ap- 
titude Test Battery, Form A; The Guilford-Martin 
Inventory of Factors $ T D C R; the Guilford- 
Martin Inventory of Factors G A M I N; and the 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory I. The Kuder 
Preference Record, Form CM, yields scores in ten 
areas: outdoor, mechanical, computational, scien- 
tific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social 
service, and clerical. It will be referred to hereafter 
as the Kuder. 

Another device employed to gain more informa- 
tion about each of the junior homemaking majors, 
prior to her term of student teaching, was a Per- 
sonal Analysis Inventory form which the graduate 
students helped to develop. The information gained 
from this form concerned the factors which might 
influence her maturity such as: family status, past 
experiences in high school and college, work and 
employment experiences, and future plans. 

This study will be limited to the study of the 
Kuder and the Differential Aptitude Test. A later 
study will be made of the Guilford-Martin Personal- 
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ity Tests and the Personal Analysis Inventory. 
The Differential Aptitude Test Battery (referred to 
hereafter as the DAT) is composed of a series of 
seven tests. This battery was selected by the ex- 
perienced teachers to determine whether or not 
there are certain aptitude characteristics of home- 
making teachers. The information obtained from 
these tests was used in conjunction with the other 
tests. A brief description of the tests which make 
up the DAT follows: 

1. The Verbal Reasoning Test, which predicts 

success in fields where complex verbal relation- 

ships and concepts are important 

The Numerical Ability Test, which measures the 

student's ability to reason with numbers, to 

manipulate numerical relationships, and to deal 
with quantitative materials 

3. The Abstract Reasoning Test, which supple- 
ments the general intelligence aspects of the 
verbal reasoning and numerical ability tests (It 
involves the ability to perceive relationships in 
abstract figure patterns. ) 

4. The Space Relations Test, which measures the 
student's ability to deal with concrete materials 
through visualizations 

5. The Mechanical Reasoning Test, which meas- 
ures understanding of mechanical and physical 
principles in familiar situations 

6. The Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test, which 
is designed to measure the student’s speed and 
accuracy with simple number and letter com- 
binations 

7. The Language Usage Test, composed of two 

parts, Spelling and Sentences, is more nearly an 

achievement test than the others; it measures 
basic skills which are necessary in most voca- 
tional pursuits. 


bo 


Discussion of Results 


The results of the Kuder and the DAT were 
treated statistically as follows: The mean scores of 
the areas of the Kuder were determined for the ex- 
perienced teachers and for the undergraduate stu- 
dents. A composite group profile was made for 
comparative purposes to be used as a pattern. In 
general, percentile ranks above 70 or 75 are con- 
sidered high and those below 25 or 30 as low, while 
ranks between 30 and 70 are described as medium. 
Table 1 represents the mean scores made by the 
two groups. 

The results of the Kuder Preference Record from 
the group of experienced teachers showed signif- 
icantly high scores in the areas of outdoor, me- 
chanical, and social service. These results agree 
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with those of Lehman (1). The teachers had low 
interest in the clerical area. The students’ interest 
in the outdoor area was the same as that of the 
experienced teachers. However, the students’ inter- 
est in the mechanical area was lower than that of 
the teachers but still high. The students’ interest 
in the clerical area was higher than that of the 
teachers but was still low. Because of the similarity 
of the interest patterns of the teachers and the 
advanced students, it is possible to combine the 
results and use one profile for the entire group. 
Differences in the patterns may be accounted for 
on the basis of the small number of teachers and 
the fact that during the counseling interview cer- 
tain students indicated that they did not plan to 
teach but that the course of study planned suited 
their purposes better than did other courses. 


TABLE | 


Mean raw scores made by teachers and students in the 
Kuder Preference Record 


| MEAN SCORES 


Of Home Of Home 
AREA of Home Economics Economics 
Economics Students Teachers and 
Teachers Enrolled | Home Eco- 
(15) 1951-52 nomics Students 
| (44) (59) 
Outdoor. . . 40.3 40.9 40.7 
Mechanical. .. 38.3 33.7 34.9 
Computational 17.4 18.5 18.1 
Scientific... .. 30.2 30.5 30.4 
Persuasive... . 37.7 35.9 36.3 
Artistic... . 28.4 29.1 28.9 
Literary. ...... 19.6 13.9 15.3 
Musical... ... 13.0 11.6 12.0 
Social service. . 59.8 60.5 60.3 
Clerical. . 36.1 44.1 43.8 


In order to determine whether or not persons 
entering the field of teaching homemaking have a 
definite aptitude pattern the DAT was administered. 
Results of this test are shown in Table 2 

The profile chart of the 15 teachers on these apti- 
tude tests showed them to be high in verbal rea- 
soning, mechanical reasoning, space relations, and 
language usage; average in numerical ability and 
abstract reasoning; but low in clerical ability. The 
composite profile for the 44 undergraduates is some- 
what similar to that of the first group; on the aver- 
age, the pattern is the same for both groups. 

The scores made by the two groups on the per- 
sonality inventories were not treated statistically but 
the results were interpreted to the students indi- 
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TABLE 2 


Mean raw scores made by teachers and students on the 
Differential Aptitude Test 


MEAN SCORES 


Of Home 
Economics 
Teachers and 
ome Eco- 
nomics Students 
(59) 


| Of Home 

Of Home | Economics | 
Economics | Students | 
Teachers | Enrolled | 
(15) 1951-52 | 


Verbal reasoning. 
Numerical ability . 
Abstract reasoning 
Space relations. . . 
Mechanical ability. . 
Clerical accuracy. . 
Spelling 

Sentences 


£8 


vidually. The supervising teachers were given the 
results made by the student teachers and plans 
were made by college teacher-trainers and super- 
visors to aid the students in improving their per- 
sonality. 

The placement of the tested students into student 
teaching centers was based. on the information 
gained from the battery of tests and the personal 
inventory record concerning the individual. Also 
the supervisory or regular high school homemaking 
teacher and her total school and community pro- 
grams in the various centers were carefully con- 
sidered. An effort was made to place the student 
teachers into the various teaching centers and with 
the various supervising teachers, considering care- 
fully their personalities, interests, and aptitudes. 


Summary 


While the number of subjects is too few to allow 
conclusions to be drawn at this time, there are 
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indications that persons entering the field of teach- 
ing homemaking in the public schools have a defi- 
nite interest pattern as determined by the Kuder 
Preference Record. They have high interests in 
the outdoor, mechanical, and social service areas. 

There is an indication, from the group profile, 
that persons entering this field have certain dis- 
tinct aptitudes as measured by the DAT. These 
aptitudes are: verbal, mechanical, and spatial. 

Although numbers are too small at the present 
time to allow for conclusions, there is an indica- 
tion that the numbers in both groups seem to bear 
out the tentative conclusion that while interests 
may not be mature and are subject to change with 
more experience, the aptitudes are not subject to 
change. This conclusion is supported by Super’s 
statement (2): “. . . whether largely innate or 
largely acquired the aptitudes about which we 
know something appear to become crystallized in 
early childhood and that after that they are rela- 
tively constant.” This conclusion for the present 
study may be challenged on the basis that a follow- 
up of the student teachers would have to be made 
after they have been teaching a number of years 
to determine whether or not the scores made on 
the DAT remained relatively constant. 

There is a limitation of this study because of the 
very limited number of subjects. It is proposed 
that a follow-up be made of all the students in- 
cluded in this study and that the study be ex- 
tended to include all prospective homemaking 
teachers enrolled in the School of Home Economics 
of North Texas State College. 
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Leaders 


For every gain that is made in membership there stands a leader—a home 
economist who is friendly, has enthusiasm, gives of herself and her time freely 
because she believes in her profession! She recognizes the value of working 


together to achieve common goals. 


As we go to press, the AHEA membership report for January 1 has just been 
released. With pride, we salute Oklahoma with 443 members. For the last 
five years the membership in that state totaled under 340. Georgia deserves 
honorable mention with more members in 1952-53 than it has had in the last 
five years. Louisiana, Montana, South Dakota, and Texas are other states listed 
on this report as surpassing their 1951-52 totals. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


and Wyoming have equalled theirs. 
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Home Management Orientation 


for the Social Worker 


\\/ HAT is home management? Adapting a 

definition given at the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life, home management is a series 
of decisions made in relation to the use of family 
resources to reach family goals. It is the major 
means by which families get what they want from 
the use of their resources throughout the family life 
cycle. 

Social workers, as well as home economists and 
nutritionists, are interested in helping individuals 
and families with the problems of home manage- 
ment and in helping them to function to their full 
capacity in this complex civilization of ours. Orien- 
tation to the real meaning of home management is 
vital to the accomplishments of these desires. 

The home economist working in a public welfare 
organization is usually the one responsible for the 
preparation of the money allowance schedules. She 
spends considerable time in consultation with the 
administrative staff about the bases on which 
money allowances are made. She needs to study 
the legal regulations pertaining to public aid as 
they apply to her work. 

In New York State the budgetary method is used 
in determining the need and eligibility of persons 
applying for or receiving assistance. Budget stand- 
ards and policies are developed to meet the essen- 
_ tial and special needs of individuals under care, 
and also to serve as a guide to caseworkers in 
studying and discussing the financial and home 
management problems which arise in meeting needs 
and requests for service. The budgetary method 
involves a consideration of all the items of need 
as well as of all available resources. The balancing 
of resources against needs reveals whether a budget 
deficit exists. On the basis of this, an estimate of 
regularly recurring needs and regular monthly 
money grants is made. 

Money allowance schedules are used to make 
sure that the needs of all individuals are being met 
or measured on an equal basis. It is the home 
economist’s duty, whether she works in an official 
or voluntary agency, to acquaint the supervisors 


A. June Bricker and Ruth B. Hayes 


Miss Bricker is director of the home economics 
bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New York City. Mrs. Hayes is a home 
economist with the Westchester County (New 
York) Department of Public Welfare. This arti- 
cle is based on a staff training program for de- 
veloping individuals and families living on low 
incomes through good home management. Though 
this program was carried on by a home economist 
in a county public welfare organization financed 
by federal, state, and county taxes, it could be 
adapted to other localities and circumstances. 


and caseworkers with the philosophy and calcula- 
tions required in the preparation of the money al- 
lowance schedules they use. Staff members cannot 
feel comfortable working with families unless they 
are able to answer questions and give explanations. 
Some of the fundamental questions that must be 
reckoned with to insure a receptive attitude from 
supervisors and caseworkers are: 
Does the money allowance of the agency provide 

a standard of living recognized by the community 

as being adequate? 

Here is one approach to answer this question 
satisfactorily: 

1. New York State had 440,595 persons receiving 
assistance in October 1951. This means that 
about 3 per cent of the state population receives 
assistance. Less than 2 per cent of the county 
population receives assistance. 

2. In 1947, according to New York State income 
tax studies, 22 per cent of all the taxpayers had 
incomes of less than $2,000. 

3. In the 1950 federal census, the reports show 
that 39 per cent of persons earned less than 
$2,000 in 1949. 

4. Federal Reserve Bulletins show that 33 per cent 
of the persons in their studies had incomes of 
less than $2,000 in 1949. 

5. The Bureau of the Census, U. $. Department of 
Commerce, reports that in 1949 there were 
8,835,000 unrelated individuals as against 39,- 
193,000 total families. This would mean 18 per 
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cent of the units were single individuals. Of 
the family units 33 per cent were two-person, 
23 per cent were three-person, 19 per cent were 
four-person, and 25 per cent were five- or more 
person families. 

. In 1949 the Bureau of the Census found that 19 
per cent of the two-person families had yearly 
incomes of less than $1,000; 16 per cent of the 
three-person families had yearly incomes of less 
than $1,500; and 18 per cent of the four-person 
families had incomes of less than $2,000. 

. Westchester County wealth lies mainly in prop- 
erty values. Wages paid are very similar to 
wages throughout the country. 

. An estimated yearly cost used by the County 
Department of Welfare in determining the eli- 
gibility and degree of need for a family was as 
follows: 

In a family consisting of a father, partially employed, a 
homemaker, a boy 13, a girl 10, the cost was $2,049 
per year as of April 1952. In a family consisting of a 
father, unemployed due to physical disability, a homemaker, 
a boy 13, a girl 10, it was $1,905 per year. For an aged 
couple it was $1,146 per year. In addition to the basic 
living items (food, shelter, clothing, personal care, public 
utilities, household supplies) included in the above figure, 
medical care and dental care are given on an “as needed” 
basis after all resources of the family are deducted. 


It would seem that there are low-income families 
who are able to function adequately without assist- 
ance from the Welfare Department. For those 
families unable to earn their own living, the Wel- 
fare Department provides money comparable to 
what 18 per cent of the four-person families in the 
United States and 19 per cent of the two-person 
families are managing on. It is quite evident then 
that the Welfare Department does provide money 
for a standard of living recognized by the com- 
munity as being adequate. Reasons other than lack 
of money can cause families to fail in management. 


Adequate Food 


Is it possible for families to get adequate food 
on the agency allowance? Is it possible for self- 
maintaining families with similar incomes to secure 
adequate food? 

This outline has been found useful as a guide in 
answering these questions. It is a very necessary 
step in orientation, and adequate time should be 
allotted for it. 

1. The National Research Council gives a scientific 
basis for the food standard, with a 50 per cent 
margin of safety. 

2. The pamphlet Helping Families Plan Food 
Budgets, prepared by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
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trition and Home Economics, gives information 
based on consumption patterns. 

. A translation of the National Research Council 
dietary recommendations into the actual quan- 
tity of food items required is necessary. 

. The use of visual aids such as graphs or charts 
helps to show comparison in food value and can 
be related to food costs. Emphasis on the fact 
that cost of food does not indicate food value is 
important. 

. The procedure used in pricing the food standard 

and in keeping allowance schedules up to date 
is important for understanding of allowances. 
Meal planning within the food standard helps 
to increase the possibilities of getting a variety 
of food even though low in cost. 
Leaflets prepared by home economists or com- 
munity agencies present information on food 
planning, buying, and preparation. Other com- 
munity resources that help families in food man- 
agement can be discussed. 

We can conclude that it is possible for average 
healthy families with low incomes or those normally 
healthy families on public assistance in this locality 
to secure adequate food. If a modified diet is 
needed because of health or disability, a special 
allowance is given by the Welfare Department. 

A similar discussion is needed on each of the 
basic living items—clothing, personal care, public 
utilities, household supplies. 


Management Difficulties 


Why is it that families complain that they cannot 

manage? 
1. The resources used by families in home manage- 
ment are: 
a. Material resources—money, time, community 
services and facilities 
b. Human resources—energy, knowledge, atti- 
tudes, abilities 
. Success in home management varies from home 
to home because of the differences in the supply 
of human and material resources. 

If one of the resources is lacking in one member 
it may be a challenge to the other members of the 
family or to the member herself to compensate for 
the lack in some other way. For example: 


A homemaker, let us say, is on a restricted food-money 
allowance as well as being unable to plan or to prepare food 
for her family. Such a homemaker needs to increase her 
knowledge resource. If she does not have the knowledge 
but has the desire to learn, she can acquire a knowledge of 
nutrition and also learn the procedures that will aid her in 
buying and preparing food for her family. In this way 
she can reduce costs. 
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Some authorities say that a saving in cost of as 
much as 15 to 20 per cent can be effected by apply- 
ing knowledge in planning, buying, and using food. 

In food management the more able the person 
is to substitute one resource for another which may 
be restricted, the greater will be the returns. A 
large share of the money in low-income families 
goes for food. No area in homemaking demands 
more careful planning than food management. 

In analyzing the resources of the family it is im- 
portant to consider the assets of all the members 
and to evaluate their capacity for using their assets. 


Questions for Staff Consideration 


Questions and statements on home and food man- 
agement that can be explored with supervisor and 
casework staff: 

1. What are the goals of low-income families? 
Goals are present in every family—short- and 
long-time goals. One often has to ‘help families 
discover their own goals. A discussion of these 
goals develops an appreciation of long-time 
goals in terms of home management. 

2. What are the goals as to food management? 
Here time, energy, and money value are para- 
mount. The social and health values also need 
consideration. 

3. What are some of the attitudes of family mem- 
bers that affect management? 

a. Willingness to co-operate and share home 
activities to increase the pleasure in the 
home and to use all human energy to a 
fuller extent 

b. Recognition that the freedom of each mem- 
ber of the family to express his thoughts, 
feelings, and hopes increases good family 
relationships 

c. Willingness to recognize the realities of life 

d. Appreciation and awareness of beauty in its 
many forms 

e. Appreciation of the importance of good 
family relations in the emotional security of 
individuals 

f. Recognition of the desire to be successful as 
a major motivating factor in human behavior 

g. Willingness to adjust to and enjoy the stand- 
ard of living which the income permits 

h. Appreciation of the good use of free time 

i. Recognition of the role religion plays in help- 
ing individuals attain their aims and pur- 
poses in living 

Above all, both the mother and father must real- 
ize the importance of their job as homemakers. 
They must appreciate the satisfactions and enjoy- 
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ments one gets from being successful at this im- 

portant element in family living. 

4. If there are negative attitudes, what brought 
these about? Can anything be done to help the 
individuals develop some positive attitudes? 

In discussing these problems the home econo- 
mist should be aware of the major values and 
interests that govern human conduct, such as 
love, health, comfort, ambition, knowledge and 
wisdom, technological interest or efficiency in 
work, play, art, and religion. 

5. What satisfactions does a family try to meet 
through food or through food discussions? 


Psychiatric research shows that tension, as it is ordinarily 
described in human beings, is a nonspecific indicator of un- 
satisfied needs. The need may be for success, security, love 
or whatever. We have observed but cannot entirely explain 
the fact that food will temporarily relieve tension from 
sources other than metabolic ones, and so, not infrequently 
we find food being used to relieve tension of emotional 
deprivation. Food can thus have the meaning of medicine, 
perhaps a narcotic, to deaden the pangs of a frustrated life." 


6. What abilities are necessary in good manage- 
ment? Can these be stimulated? 

Abilities are both native and acquired. Some 
of the decision-making abilities might include: 
ability to co-ordinate or to carry out a plan, 
ability to plan, ability to be a leader and to be 
able to control resources, ability to guide and 
direct, and the ability to evaluate. Is it possible 
in some case situations to help recall to clients 
past experiences of success or satisfaction? 
Might this not present a new slant and help to 
give the client a desire to use this ability again? 

7. There are many phases of homemaking that are 
disliked—can the homemaker be helped to face 
the fact that she dislikes these phases? How can 
she change? Can she set goals where she can 
succeed? 

The idea of setting and achieving an acces- 
sible goal is only one of many ways of getting 
satisfaction that will gradually overcome dis- 
likes for a responsibility. 

8. We have the concept that human behavior is 
explainable and understandable in terms of cer- 
tain fundamental needs. If we take the meta- 
bolic need for food for granted, what other 
needs are satisfied by food? 

Too often the importance of pleasure, success, 
diversion, social acceptance, friendliness, affec- 


1 SpeNCER Bay.es and FRANKLIN G. Esaucn, Emotional 
factors in eating and obesity. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 26 
(1950), pp. 430-434. 
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tion, and love as they relate to food is over- 
looked or minimized. How does meeting these 
needs affect food management? Can the case- 
worker help the client find a substitute? The 
three methods of food planning commonly found 
in families are custom, trial and error, and ra- 
tional choice. Rational choice is, of course, the 
desired method. Recognizing the method actu- 
ally used and the reason why such a method is 
used, is one of the first steps to understanding 
the pitfalls in food management. The sales re- 
sistance that food shoppers must have needs to 
be recognized and encouraged. 

. Is there a lack of knowledge in food manage- 
ment by this homemaker? How can one acquire 
the desire for additional information? What are 
the community resources that fill this need? 

A panel of resource people in the community 
could be presented at a staff meeting. An ex- 
hibit of books, leaflets, and pamphlets planned 
for the homemaker is helpful. 


10. Does the health factor influence food manage- 


ment? If there is a lack of energy on the part 
of the homemaker or other members of the 
family due to a health factor, what other re- 
sources does the family have to compensate for 
this? What can be done about family health? 

Here again a staff meeting could be planned 
to discuss these topics. This would be an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the social worker with com- 
munity resources and will lead into staff meet- 
ings on special needs such as diet allowances. 

This type of program, although it has taken 
time to develop, has proved its value to casework- 
ers as well as to the casework staff in helping 
families and individuals, and it is, therefore, pre- 
sented as one training approach. The home 
economist must be able to interpret her role as 
it relates to the total agency program and in this 
way gain the confidence of the administration. 
Staff meetings should be planned first with 
supervisors and administrative personnel and 
later with the casework staff. In this way the 
supervisors share in the thinking of the staff, 
and the information can be of value in later con- 
ferences between case supervisor and case- 
worker regarding individual cases. 
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HE activities carried on in kitchens by home- 

makers are numerous and complex. The in- 
ventory which homemakers have, use, and wish to 
store in kitchens is composed of a large number of 
articles, diverse in shape, size, and use. Home 
management considerations include simplifying and 
controlling the motions required of the worker by 
means of design of storage space and the location 
of the inventory, as well as planning for effective 
motions in order that energy and time may be re- 
leased for those activities which rank higher on 
the individual homemaker’s value scale. 

The general design of storage space determines 
to a large extent the easy as well as the difficult 
reaches and bends that a worker must make to 
obtain articles stored within it. These body motions 
are important considerations to home management 
workers as well as to the designers of household 
equipment and of home storage space. Improve- 
ment in home management aspects may be ap- 
proached through improvements in the design of 
the space, through the selection of functionally de- 
signed items for the inventory, and through func- 
tional arrangements of equipment in kitchens. Like- 
wise, the facilities used and the design of devices 
to improve storage spaces are important home 
management aspects to consider. 

The present economic situation of farm families 
and their interest in providing for their own hous- 
ing needs indicates the importance of designing 
storage and work space to meet these needs. In 
evaluating their needs, attention should be given 
to housing values, housekeeping concepts, and to 
the management process in achieving satisfying 
family living. This re-study of habit and tradition 


' Condensed from a thesis presented to the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Cornell University, June 1952, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


Design of Kitchen Storage for Farm Homes 
from Home Management Considerations’ 


Jessie Julia Mize, Mary Koll Heiner, and Jean Warren 


Dr. Mize is extension specialist in leader training 
in the Georgia Extension Service and associate pro- 
fessor in research ia the School of Home Econom- 
ies at the University of Georgia. Mrs. Heiner and 
Dr. Warren are associate professors in the depart- 
ment of economics of the household and house- 
hold management at the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


is one of the responsibilities which falls to each 
family group. 

Design and management concepts converge in 
such aspects as recognizing needs and providing 
the means for adjusting the space to these needs. 
In effect, this is relating objects used in daily living 
to their functional purpose, thus providing for indi- 
vidual and for family group satisfaction and safety 
as well as for a healthful environment, while re- 
quiring a minimum of human effort. Management 
and economics are concerned with making these 
things available to consumers at prices which are 
within the family purse. 


Background and Scope 


The interdisciplinary research which was the 
basis for this report was an outgrowth of facts ob- 
tained from a survey of owner-operated farms in 
the Northeast (1). Certain home management re- 
search studies for urban kitchens had been pre- 
viously completed, and these suggested criteria, 
relationships, and methods which were applicable 
to this research (2, 3). In addition, the techniques 
used in other previously reported research were 
adapted to ascertain the angle of bend and the 
energy requirements of storage deviees in use 
(4, 5, 6). Other management considerations were 
studied, such as the space needed for a person to 
move about comfortably and the time that the 
worker spent at each kitchen area while preparing 
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representative farm family meals. Previous man- 
agement research has shown the large amount of a 
homemaker's time spent in the kitchen and a cor- 
relation between time and organization of sup- 
plies (7, 8). 


Method 


One laboratory worker and one observer per- 
formed the tests in a laboratory which attempted to 
reproduce the situations known to exist in many 
home kitchens.? The laboratory equipment con- 
sisted of six “mock-up” wood cabinets, a wood- 
burning stove, a commercial sink, an electric re- 
frigerator, and a table and chairs used for serving 
family meals. Entire meals were prepared, served 
to four or more persons, and the meal cleaned up 
afterward. Both breakfast and dinner meals were 
prepared. The food-handling processes were not 
standardized, but the general work procedures were 
developed in conferences before the work was un- 
dertaken. Records were made both by memomotion 
pictures and by manually writing down visual 
observations. 

As the work progressed it became evident that 
many suggestions were being made by home man- 
agement workers who either were participating at 
various times in the study or who were called in 
for consultation. These comments indicated the 
direction in which the research should go. The 
areas in which this approach was most helpful were 
the following: (1) redesign of storage space and 
relocation of stored items in terms of ease of use 
and vision and in terms of where they might logi- 
cally be placed considering the principle of first 
use, (2) decisions concerning laboratory research 
procedure while it was being established, (3) rec- 
ognition of the limitations in this research situation 
as compared with what might be done in homes, 
(4) arrangement of major work stations or equip- 
ment in relation to their use and determining which 
ones should be adjacent, and (5) recognition of the 
need for providing additional devices and equip- 
ment for increasing the ease of using the kitchen. 

An energy index was developed for estimating 
the oxygen consumed by a worker performing 
reaches and bends. Bratton’s data of the index of 
oxygen consumed by laboratory subjects while work 
was being done were used to write the equations 
of two straight lines (4). The values derived from 
these equations provided the means for comparing 
the energy cost to a worker from using storage 


? The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of re- 
search associates Isabelle T. Flight and Mary B. Robinson. 
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locations at different heights from the floor. For 
motions involving the arms only, the equation is: 
Y = —57 plus 1.5X 
For motions involving both arm reaches and body 
bends, the equation is: 
Y = 141 minus 3.8X 
where Y is the energy index and X is the distance 
from the floor in inches. Values in inches for dif- 
ferent distances from the floor were substituted for 
X in each of the above equations and corresponding 
values of oxygen index were calculated. The sum 
of oxygen indices for one task or for one storage 
location was called the energy index for the task 
or for the cabinet. 

Some study was made of jobs and time spent at 
each station. This study was made possible by the 
use of memomotion technique. In this technique 
the camera was driven by a constant speed motor 
so that one picture is taken each second. By iso- 
lating each area in the kitchen and photographing 
the work done at that area, and then counting the 
frames while the worker stayed at the area, it was 
possible to determine both how long she stayed 
there and how many different times she went to 
that area. For this analysis, a job was defined as 
all of the motions performed by the worker during 
any one span of time while she worked at one area 
without going to some other area. 


Findings 


The spaces which are relatively easy for a woman 
of average height (5 feet 4 inches) to use lie be- 
tween 27 and 63 inches from the floor. It appears 
that those items stored higher than 64 inches from 
the floor should be those that are infrequently re- 
quired. The effective reach without strain for 
reaching with both hands simultaneously was 61 
inches from the floor. Excessive strain was required 
to use storage space closer than 20 inches to the 
floor. As an example, bending to open a drawer 
which was 13 inches from the floor resulted in an 
angle of bend of plus 58 degrees. It was a difficult 
and uncomfortable bend for the worker to perform. 
Comfort for the worker was judged by the worker 
herself and by observers who studied the memo- 
motion film. Strain was not defined for any other 
worker. 

In this particular study, the worker, in preparing 
a meal and in clearing up afterward, performed 
reaches in a range from 13 inches to 73 inches from 
the floor (table 1). These wooden cabinets had 
been designed to embody many of the home man- 
agement principles which have been shown in pre- 
vious research and were thought to be well-planned 
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Posture at Mix Cabinet — 


Normal=0O° (at rest) 
Angle of bend: 


KEY: 
Average above (-5°) 


Wl Average below (+20°) 
38K Maximum below (+65?) 


Posture at Mixing Cabinet Illustrating 
Angle of Bend 


TABLE 1 


Number and distance of arm reaches in order to use devices or 
facilities or stored articles in preparing a dinner 
served to 4 persons* 


ARM REACHES 


DISTANCE FROM FLOOR 

inches number 
70 to 73 
65 to 69 


60 to 64 


55 to 59 
50 to 54 
45 to 49 


40 to 44 
35 to 39 
30 to 34 
25 to 29 
20 to 24 
15 to 19 
13 to 14 


Total. . 


* Obtained from analysis of memomotion film and hand written 
description of motions for all of the storage spaces in the labora- 
tory kitchen. 
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cabinets. It should be noted that some of the 
reaches in the 30- to 34-inch range were to the top 
of the wood stove and that the oven door handle 
of the wood stove was only 26 inches from the floor. 


TABLE 2 


Number of angles of bend measured and number of such angles 
occurring in a comfortable range in preparing a dinner 
served to 4 persons 


COMPORTABLE ANGLES OF 
BENDT OF ALL MEASURED 


ALL ANGLES 


N s GE SPAC 
LOCATION OF STORAGE SPACES MEASURED 


number number per cent 
Upper cabinet and facilities 
on counter 


Wood stove, except oven. . 


Lids to wood box 

Sink storage. . 

Water taps at sink 

Mix cabinet. . .. 

Table and serving dishes. . 
Refrigerator door... . . 


Base cabinet 

Oven only, wood stove 

Stove area... 

Sink area. . 

Mix cabinet... .... 

Tableware, cutlery and linens | 

Food containers for refrig- 
erator use 


Total. 


* From memomotion film. 
+ Range of comfortable angles: —5 degrees to +15 degrees. 


However, not all of the bends to reach things below 
fist height can be accounted for by bends at the 
stove center. 

The angle of bend measures the deviation of 
worker's posture from her normal posture at rest. 
The use of storage spaces above counter height was 
more comfortable for this worker than was the use 
of the space below counter height (figure and 
table 2). All of the bends to use the oven of the 
wood stove were greater than the comfortable angle 
of bend, and many of the other bends at the stove 
and those required to reach containers for refriger- 
ator use were also in the uncomfortable range of 
angles. 

The maximum amount of space was used in front 
of cabinets when the worker had to crouch to see 
into base cabinet spaces. This motion required that 
there be 3% feet of clear space in front of the cabi- 
net. In general, it appeared that 2% feet of space 
was occupied by the worker's body and might allow 
sufficient circulation space if only one worker 


: Stove area 26 26 100 
2 : 2 2 | 100 
51 44 86 
| | 
2 20 55 
| 
| 5 
39 
10 
po 
87 
63 
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would be using the space. Less space was occupied 
by the worker when she was using upper cabinet 
storage space than when she was using base cabi- 
net storage space. This will be obvious, since when 
she is using the upper cabinet storage space she 
tends to stand close to the base cabinet and while 
she is using the conventional base cabinet storage 
space the worker stands back from the cabinet to 
open the door. 

In spite of the fact that this was thought to be a 
relatively well-arranged kitchen and that the worker 
was consciously trying to make only the necessary 
comfortable motions and trips, she moved fre- 
quently from one place to another. The longest 
time spent at one area was 20 minutes, which was 


TABLE 3 


Length of time used for jobs at specific areas for entire meal 
process for four persons 


JOBS THAT REQUIRE 


STATION OR | TOTAL TOTAL Lees Leas lto 5 to 10 and 


than than 49 | 99 over 
10 Sec- 1 Min- Min- Min- 
onds | ute utes utes utes 
min- num- num- num- num- num- num 
utes ber ber r ber 
Sink 66.6 42 | 9 29 10 1 2 
Stove 23.1 35 14 27 s 
Mix. . 22.5 20 | 6 1 
Regular 
tableware 6.5 7 
Refrigerator 5.4 11 5 10 1 
Total 124.1 122 39) 


* Includes the 39 trips which were less than 10 seconds; time 
was calculated from frame numbers for memomotion films. 


spent at the sink while dishes were being washed 
by hand. In 75 per cent of the 122 time measure- 
ments for specific jobs, the worker stayed in an 
area less than 1 minute (table 3). In one-third of 
the time measurements, the worker stayed at an 
area less than 10 seconds. This finding points to 
the importance of placing the most frequently 
used work stations in the kitchen as close together 
as is feasible. Also, the items that are frequently 
used at one work station should be stored there in 
order to reduce useless walking around in the 
kitchen to assemble items. The worker made more 
frequent use of all of the areas in the preparation 
stages of the meal process than in the cleaning-up 
stage of the meal process (table 4). Similarly, the 
total time spent in preparation was longer than 
the time needed for cleaning up the kitchen, includ- 
ing the storage of all items which were used (table 
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TABLE 4 


Total number of jobs performed at specific areas for entire meal 
process for four persons* 


number number number 
Sink 26 16 42 
Stove 26 9 35 
Mix cabinet. . 16 4 20 
Regular tableware 9 5 14 
Refrigerator . 8 | 3 11 
Total. 85 37 


* From memomotion film. 


5). For the total meal process the sink was used 
more than half of the time. Of the time at the sink 
more than half of that was spent during the clean- 
up process. With this worker, approximately 60 
per cent of her entire meal process time was spent 
on preparation and 40 per cent on clean-up. The 
time used for eating was not included in the process. 

The most frequently used work stations in the 
laboratory kitchen were: the sink bowl and storage 
below it, counters to the left and right of the sink 
bowl, surface of the sink, a counter adjacent to the 
stove. The importance of the mix cabinet, the 
refrigerator, and the table for serving meals varied 
with the menu. These data, when used in conjunc- 
tion with the information about spending a rela- 
tively short time at each area, indicate which of the 
stations in the kitchen should be placed close to- 
gether. The menu was found to affect the relative 
importance of the stations. This is shown in table 
6. However, for the typical meal, the stations which 
were important for one menu tended to be impor- 
tant for others. In other words, the first six sta- 
tions in any listing were the same. 


TABLE 5 


Time spent for jobs at various areas* 


TIME USED FOR 


AREA 


Preparation Clean-up Total 

Jobs Jobs Jobs 

seconds seconds seconds 
Sink. . 1,665 2,333 3,998 
Stove. 1,221 166 1,387 
Mix cabinet. . 1,237 115 1,352 
Regular tableware 88 300 388 
Refrigerator 119 205 324 
All time 4,330 | 3,119 | 7,449 


* From memomotion analysis. 
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The floor travel distance for the L-arrangement 
studied was smallest when the following relation- 
ships in arrangement of the equipment existed. The 
stove was near the sink. The stove and sink were 
placed along two different walls at right angles to 
each other. The sink and the table for meals were 
fairly close together. The mix cabinet was near the 
refrigerator. The mix cabinet was near the sink. 
The table dishes were stored at the left of the sink 
bowl. The wood and other fuel supplies were the 
only supplies kept beyond the stove, on the oppo- 
site side of the L from the sink. 


TABLE 6 


Ranking of number of trips to and from stations for different 
menus in entire meal process 


DESCENDING ORDER OF RANK OF 
FREQUENCY OF USE IN PROCESS 


STATION 
Menu | Menu | Menu | Menu 
#1° | #5§ 


Sink... 

Stove surface... . 

Mix.... 

Sink left, stove storage. 

Table for eating 

Sink right ; 

Regular tableware (china)... . 

Stove left (fuel) 

Serving china. . . 

Stove counter. 

Refrigerator 

Refrigerator left (counter and stor- 
age).... 

Door to utility room. 


OH = 


on OH 


= 


= 


— 


* Menu 1 was prepared 7 times. 
+t Menu 2 was prepared 4 times. 
t Menu 8 was prepared 5 times. 
§ Menu 5 was prepared 3 times. 


Conclusions 


Previous research has emphasized that many peo- 
ple are not aware of inconvenience but that they 
frequently tend to associate their feelings of fa- 
tigue with the work carried on in their kitchens 
(9, 10, 11). This research did not attempt to ap- 
praise any of the recognized forms of fatigue al- 
though it did include the estimate of work done, 
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the bend of the worker's back, and the distance 
traveled by the worker. 

From this research it was felt that an entire meal 
process is the minimum study that should be ob- 
served in developing management or design cri- 
teria. More than one criterion is desirable for com- 
paring spaces of different design. In addition, it is 
valuable to obtain subjective criticisms from several 
qualified persons when appraising the design of 
kitchen storage space. Memomotion technique 
when used in conjunction with a qualified observer 
provides records of great value in judging kitchen 
design. Since this study was completed, another 
kitchen design has been tested using these criteria; 
the memomotion analysis of angle of bend and 
energy index was of particular value in comparing 
the two sets of cabinets. 
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A subcommittee of the AHEA legislative committee working on the legis- 
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Bertha Akin Gregory 


lative check sheet. (Left to right) Mrs. Harriet Howe, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Chairman 


Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. Margaret S. Manger, Mrs. T. Hunter Owings, Mrs. Ella 
H. McNaughton, and U. Vivian Crow 


HE AHEA legislative committee seeks the 
guidance of the Association members in draw- 
ing up a legislative program for 1953-54, for sub- 
mission at the 1953 annual meeting. This plan is 
being used as an outgrowth of action proposed to 
and approved by the executive board at the 1952 
annual meeting. 

Each AHEA member is urged to indicate on 
the Legislative Check Sheet on the opposite page 
those legislative items which she thinks should or 
should not be included in the next AHEA legisla- 
tive program. Such a program should be designed 
to further the over-all objective of the Association, 
namely “the development and promotion of stand- 
ards of home and family life that will best further 
individual and social welfare,” and should be inte- 
grated with the active program of work of the 
Association and its departments and divisions. 

The legislative committee has listed the areas 
which it believes come within the scope of our pro- 
fessional interest and in which we have members 
who are especially competent to evaluate proposed 
legislation in terms of its effect upon home and 
family welfare. 

The items listed have been included in one or 
more previous AHEA legislative programs and 
seem to the legislative committee to be in keeping 
with the AHEA program of work for 1952-54. [See 
September JourNaL oF Economics, page 
562. 

You are asked to indicate your opinion as to the 
inclusion of each area and the items listed under 
each. You are invited to make such further pro- 
posals as you see fit. 


AHEA Legislative Committee 


Returns from these check sheets will guide the 
legislative committee in drafting a proposed 1953- 
54 legislative program which will appear in the 
June issue of the JournaL. You will then have an 
opportunity to study it before the annual meeting, 
where action will be taken upon it. 

Once adopted, an AHEA legislative program de- 
fines those areas of legislation in which the Asso- 
ciation, through its national legislative committee 
and the state legislative committees, may work in 
the interests of family welfare. This legislative 
check sheet is designed to provide broader par- 
ticipation in the formulation of the legislative 
program and to increase understanding of and co- 
operation in the activities of the state and national 
legislative committees. 

The following statements are designed to help 
you determine those areas in which you believe we 
have a professional interest sufficient to warrant 
their being included in our 1953-54 legislative pro- 
gram. Please give these statements your careful 
attention, then mark, detach, and mail your check 
sheet promptly to the president of your state home 
economics association listed on the next page. State 
replies will be summarized and will serve as a 
guide to the AHEA legislative committee in draft- 
ing the proposed 1953-54 program. 

Please co-operate in this new procedure. By so 
doing, you help our legislative program to truly 
represent membership interest. ACT NOW! We 
need your help. 

[Nore: The AHEA legislative committee gives credit to the 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 
for the idea and general pattern for this membership poll.] 
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Explanation of Items on the 


Legislative Check Sheet 


1. Consumer Interests. Measures which might come 
within this area of interest include protection against in- 
jurious or fraudulent practices as regulated by the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, standards of quality and informative labeling provi- 
sions, and measures which provide for consumer participa- 
tion on policy-making bodies affecting family welfare. While 
a national emergency exists, legislation may concern price 
control, wage stabilization, rent control, and allocation of 
scarce materials. 


2. Social Welfare and Public Health. Legislation within 
this area is designed to promote family health and welfare 
and to assure a minimum community health service for all 
families, including medical service for infants and maternal 
care. Social Security legislation may include provision for 
a health and decency level of living for needy families, aid 
to needy children, aid to the blind, aid to the aged, aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 


3. Education. The focal point of this legislation is prob- 
ably equal public school educational opportunities. There 
is a need to study local and state sources of income to deter- 
mine if equal educational opportunities can be provided 
through these sources or if federal assistance is needed. 
Legislation may be necessary to provide facilities for in- 
creasing numbers of children entering school, financial aid 
for qualified but needy students at college level, funds for 
the rising school costs, educational opportunities for children 
of migrant workers, and library services to rural areas. 


4. International. International legislation may include 
proposals to strengthen those programs of the United 
Nations which are particularly concerned with family health 
and welfare, as those in the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, World Health Organization, and UNESCO. Legis- 
lation may also include measures to promote international 
programs providing technical assistance, exchange of per- 
sonnel, and technical information. 


5. Housing. Federal housing policy may include items 
such as encouragement of private enterprise to serve needs 
insofar as possible; governmental assistance, in loans or 
guarantees, when expedient; the provisions for the produc- 
tion, at lower costs, of housing of sound standards of con- 
struction, livability, and size for adequate family life; further 
development of slum clearance and low-rent public housing. 


6. Appropriations. Several agencies within the federal 
government include home economics programs or work 
directly in areas of home economics, or render service to 
homes and families. Congress authorizes funds to continue 
home economics programs or implement new programs 
which fall within the authorization of the specified bureau 
or division of the agencies listed in the legislative check 
sheet. Each year, Congress reconsiders and appropriates 
funds to carry on the work of these agencies. 


Presidents of State Associations 


Alabama—Mable E. Adams, Box 835, University 
Arizona—Mrs. Eva W. Scully, State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 400 State Bldg., Phoenix 
Arkansas—Ruth Powell, School Lunch Division, Department of 
Education, Little Rock 
California—Mrs. Theresia E. Laughead, 1368 Garden Drive, San 
Bernardino 
Colerado—Helen Prout, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins 
Cennecticut—Mrs. Ruth R. Clark, University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Delaware—Mrs. Mary Lincoln, 907 Westover Road, Wilmington 
D. C.—Katherine Smith, 1133 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 6 
Florida—Mrs. Hazel T. Stevens, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee 
Geergia—Melba Sparks, Extension Service Building, Athens 
Hawaii—Margaret Jean Bolte, 1124 Davenport Street, Honolulu 14 
Idaho—Mrs. Dorothy Stephens, P. O. No. 487, Boise 
Ili.. xis—Helen McClanathan, Peoria Public Schools, Peoria 
Indiana—Mrs. Anne Lee, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 
lowa—Louise Rosenfeld, lowa Extension Service, Ames 
Kansas—Mrs. Zorada Z. Johnston, State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 801 Harrison, Topeka 
Kentucky—Patti Bolin, Morehead State College, Morehead 
Louisiana—Mrs. Marjorie D. Guidry, 6065 Chandler Drive, Baton 
Rouge 
Maine—Mrs. Mildred Schrumpf, College Road, Orono 
Maryland—Nellie Buckey, Baltimore Department of Education, 
3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 
Massachusetts—Alice Brown, 8 Everett Street, Worcester 
Michigan—Mrs. Gladys Rowe, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo 
Minnesota—Kathleen Jeary, University Farm, St. Paul 1 
Mississippi—Mrs. Ethel Bowman, Box 1804, Greenwood 
Missouri—Mrs. Frances Kerley, 1840 E. 8th Street, Kansas City 
Montana—Mildred J. Leigh, Montana State College, Bozeman 
Nebraska—Mrs. Tracy L. Van Camp, Box 459, Kearney 
Nevada—Hazel Zimmerman, Box 590, Las Vegas 
New Hampshire—Ruth Cutter, 6 South State Street, Concord 
New Jersey—Fay Muzzy, 578 Main Avenue, Passaic 
New Mexico—Mrs. L. Llewellyn Shelton, 120 Kearney Road, Santa Fe 
New York—Frederica B. Carleton, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
North Carolina—Lydia Anne Watkins, 4423 Monroe Road, Charlotte 
North Dakota—Betty Jane Frahm, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 
Bismarck 
Ohie—Mrs. Alice M. King, 117 Campbell Hall, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10 
Oklahoma—Blanche Portwood, State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma City 
Oregon—Mrs. Alice F. Wieman, 10819 S. W. Capitol Highway, 
Portland 19 
Pennsylvania—M. Esther Hill, 334 E. Gorgas Lane, Philadelphia 19 
Puerto Rico—Mrs. Zoraida V. de Caballero, Box 561, Ponce 
Rhode Island—Anne Raleigh McCarthy, 205 Benefit Street, Provi- 


dence 
South Carolina—Alma Bentley, State Department of Education, 
Columbia 
South Dakota—Mildred Walker, Box 25, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings 


Tennessee—Margaret Johnson, Peabody College, Nashville 
Texas—Mary E. Evans, Wylie 
Utah—Amy R. Kearsley, Court House, 179 N. Main Street, Logan 


Vermont—Marion H. Brown, Terrill Home Economics Building, 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


Virginia—Mrs. Bernice R. Varner, Madison College, Harrisonburg 

Washington—Mrs. Esther Pond Smith, 408 Michigan Avenue, 
Pullman 

West Virginia—Mrs. Lucy Watkins, 115 Center Street, Beckley 

Wisconsin—Mabel Otteson, 705 Whipple Street, Eau Claire 

Wyoming —Alice M. Ford, 2614 Warren, Cheyenne 


1, Consumer Interests 
Proposals to protect the economic inter- 
ests of the family: 
a. Measures aimed to protect the family, 
as a consumer of goods and services 
(1) Establishment of standards of 
quality and identity 
(2) Promotion of informative label- 
ing and informative advertising 
(3) Prohibition of fraudulent prac- 
tices and sale of harmful goods and 
services 
(4) Fair-trade-practice laws 
b. Provisions for sound practices in 
production, distribution, and sale of 
consumer goods 
c. Provisions for consumer participa- 
tion on policy-making bodies which deal 
with factors affecting family welfare 
d. Measures to restrain inflationary pres- 
sures during a national emergency 
(1) Price control 
(2) Wage stabilization 
(3) Rent control 
(4) Allocation of scarce materials 
(5) Increased rates of taxation 
e. Others 


2. Social Welfare and Public Health 
Proposals designed to further economic 
security and to safeguard the health of 
families through provisions for: 
a. Social Security programs such as: 
(1) Social insurance 
(2) Public assistance 
(3) Health and welfare services for: 
(a) Homeless, dependent, or neg- 
lected children and those in dan- 
ger of becoming delinquent 
(b) Crippled children 
. Emergency maternal and infant care 
. Safeguards for women in industry 
. Safeguards for children in industry 
. Local public health units 
Trained personnel to carry out such 
programs 
3. Education 
Proposals which provide for public edu- 
cation, under conditions safeguarding 
state and local control: 
a. To equalize, extend, and improve 
public school education 
b. To increase opportunities for home 
economics education 
c. To establish scholarship programs for 
home economics students at the college 
level 
d. To insure education services for 
children of migratory families 
e. To establish school construction pro- 
grams 
f. To extend library services to areas 
not now covered 
g. Others 
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Legislative Check Sheet 
(continued) 


4. International 

Proposals designed to further interna- 
tional understanding, to strengthen 
democratic practices, to improve eco- 
nomic conditions, and to promote family 
welfare in other countries, while pre- 
serving the best in the culture involved. 
Such proposals might involve: 

a. Support of the UN and its agencies 
as they relate to family welfare .. 

b. Technical assistance programs 

c. Exchange of home economics per- 
sonnel and information 


5. Housing 

Proposals which provide ‘adequate hous- 
ing for middle- and low-income groups: 
a. Increased number of rental units. . . 
b. Programs of financial aid to help 
provide for private ownership ..... 

ce. Continuation of slum clearance proj- 


d. Public housing programs 


6. Appropriations 
Proposals which provide funds for effec- 
tive programs and for home economics 
research and for services designed to 
strengthen the individual, family, and 
social welfare within the following fed- 
eral agencies: 

a. U. S. Department of Agriculture... . 
(1) Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics ................ 
(2) School lunch program 
(3) Division of home economics in 
Co-operative Extension Service 
(4) Home management program in 
Farmers Home Administration. .... . 
(5) Research in home economics in 
Experiment Stations............... 

b. Federal Security Agency . 

(1) Home economics services in Chil- 
(2) Home economics programs in the 
Office of Education .............. 
(3) Public assistance ........... 

c. Department of Labor—Women’s Bu- 

reau work as related to home economics 

d. Housing and Home Finance Agency 

—measures to provide — — 

to meet family needs . 

e. Others 

7. Should AHEA concern itself with 

such legislation as: 

‘a. Uniform divorce and desertion laws 

b. Marriage laws .................. 

c. Property rights of married women . 


Return this Check Sheet to your state president 
Detach and 


MAIL IMMEDIATELY 


C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Expansible is the name for farmhouses lately 
designed in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
with special thought for young couples who need to 
start building on a small, thrifty scale and look 
forward to a larger home. 

Experimental construction of basic units (living 
room, kitchen, and bath) of three such houses at 
the Department's research center gave the BHNHE 
opportunity to furnish one house for research tests 
of livability. 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Lenore Sater Thye, head 
of the Bureau’s housing and household equipment 
research, said: 

“By furnishing this small farmhouse and by hav- 
ing two staff members live in it for two weeks, we 
gained much useful information on choice and ar- 
rangement of furnishings and on use of space— 
information which can be passed on to families 
planning to build this type of home.” 

Furnishings for the 12 x 19-foot living room were 
assembled or designed to show an arrangement 
affording maximum living space. Bed lounges were 
placed at opposite ends of the room and headboard 
cupboards were designed for bedding, books, and 
writing materials. By day, the 39-inch-wide beds 
could be pushed back 12 inches under the cup- 
boards to become sofas of comfortable width. 

As resting places for a man in work clothes, liv- 
ing room chairs included one upholstered in washa- 
ble plastic and a functional chair of molded ply- 
wood. 

To show types of furnishings that a man handy 
with tools might make economically, a staff car- 
penter used a sheet of plywood to turn out two 
small tables and a sturdy window bench. 

Walls, floor, rug, and curtains were light green— 
in accordance with the principle that a background 
of one color makes a small house seem larger. 


As new teaching aids on up-to-date home freez- 
ing methods, two natural-color slide films with lec- 
ture notes have been prepared by the Bureau in 
co-operation with the Extension Service. 

“Freezing Strawberries and Peaches” and “Freez- 
ing Broccoli and Corn-on-the-Cob” are the titles. 
Each 35-frame slide film is double-frame size. 
Order direct from Photo Laboratory, Inc., 3825 
Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington 11, D.C. Price 
per slide film, $4. 
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These visuals supplement the Bureau's booklet 
“Home Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables,” Home 
and Garden Bulletin No. 10. Single copies of this 
are free from the Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Achieving good food service often poses the 
hardest management problems for small institutions 
—the children’s homes, homes for the aged, hospi- 
tals, and training schools that feed fewer than 200 
persons, says Rosalind Lifquist, BHNHE food 
economist. 

Requests for help coming to the Bureau indicate 
that food service directors of these institutions fre- 
quently do not have counsel near at hand. 

As a way of providing some guidance on paper, 
Miss Lifquist has collaborated with Jane Hartman, 
food service director of the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health, in a series of five articles spelling 
out procedures and suggestions. 

The series appeared in Modern Hospital maga- 
zine, August to December issues, under the title 
“Food Service in Small Hospitals,” and dealt with 
the following subjects along lines that fit situa- 
tions in small institutions generally: (1) menu 
planning; (2) preparation of vegetables and meat; 
(3) preparing and serving poultry, fish, and dairy 
products; (4) employee supervision and training; 
and (5) nutrition and cost accounting. 

The Bureau has a limited supply of reprints 
which it can send to food service directors in small 
institutions. Address request to Family Economics 
Division, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


High lights of the Bureau’s research progress 
and accomplishments in the fiscal year 1952 are 
summarized in the annual report of the chief, Hazel 
K. Stiebeling. The 17-page report can be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
10 cents. 


Living room in the two-room experimentally furnished 
farmhouse at the U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
search center, Beltsville, Maryland 


U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
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Geraldine Wellzbenet 


A fashion show is an annual event of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Staging, writing of script, 
and music are directed by a senior. Advanced 
clothing majors model original designs while 
underclassmen show wools and tailored coats and 
suits. 


Lert: Rehearsing for 
the show are Margaret 
O'Hara, Phyllis Smith, 
Brenda Lamb, and 
Catherine Giering. 


Ricut: Julie Avery in- 
spects the hem of Janet 
Manzo’s green broad- 
cloth coat while Janet 
admires the detail in the 
lining of Anne Roth's 

gray flannel suit. 


Ricut: Freshmen Anna Mer- 
curi, Anne Shaffer, Pura Pi- 
nero, and Ruth Lehman work 
on the wool dresses they will 
model in the show. 


Be.ow: Sue Edmonds, a die- 
tetics major, was responsible 
for staging. Here she touches 
Asove: Mary McNichols, club president, up backdrops. 

will introduce each model with script writ- 
ten by Maureen Connolly (at typewriter). 
Maureen is in charge of the production. 
This year 69 home economics students took 


part. 
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Club Members Work with Children 


Working Together 


Eunice ANN COOPER 
Furman University 


We have found a wonderful way on our campus 
for graduate home economists and college club 
members to work together to the advantage of each 
group. When the Greenville (South Carolina) 
Homemakers’ Club (the local organization of home- 
makers who have graduated in home economics or 
a related field and which is affiliated with AHEA) 
have their meetings in the home management house, 
we provide a nursery for their preschool children. 
Thus we gain experience in teaching children, and 
the homemakers are able to carry on their activities 
without disturbance. 

When we started our nursery, we solicited the 
help of the child development class to obtain good 
stories for the children as well as a list of films 
suitable for the four-and-five-year-olds. We also 
visited a local nursery to see how it is run. Then 
we planned a variety of activities for the children. 

When the children are first introduced to our 
nursery, we find they are shy and do not enter into 
the group at once. Therefore, we alternate periods 
of free play with periods of group activity to en- 
courage the more reluctant ones to participate 
without embarrassment. 

We have a play room where we observe the 
younger ones enjoying blocks, dolls, trains, and 
cars. A high light of the children’s nursery experi- 
ence is the story-telling period, when the children 
express themselves along with the adults by telling 
their own favorite stories. Of course, we also have 


a period for refreshments. 


Mary George Snead was in charge of the nursery, with 
three other helpers, the day she was photographed with 
2-year-old Bob Crews and 15-month-old Cynthia Parks. 


We Learn about Brownies 


Jane KimsroucH 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Want to know what a seven-, eight-, or nine-year- 
old girl is like? If you work with a Brownie troop 
as our club does, you will find that girls of this age 
can produce a play on a moment's notice, love 
parties, and are eager to learn to cook foods 
they like to eat. Our club’s goal in working with 
Brownies is to help them carry out the Brownie 
Scout promise to help other people, especially those 
at home; hence we plan activities which teach them 
homemaking skills. 

Our troop committee gives the Brownies a choice 
of activities in which they learn by doing, and we 
follow through to help them over the hard spots. 
Two members of our committee are present at each 
meeting to help the director and two assistant 
leaders. 

Because of our Brownie project, we are never 
“stumped” in child development or psychology 
classes by questions about the behavior to be ex- 
pected of children of Brownie age. Furthermore, 
we are learning the fun and value of giving com- 
munity service. 


Jane Kimbrough assists Brownies Marcia Reese, Allison 
Smith, and Diane Fersh in preparing a milk beverage 
they will serve with cookies at their Scout meeting. 
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Gervadine Hughes Practices 


What She Teaches 


Mania S. FRIESEN 
Eastern New Mexico University 


Miss Friesen is an assistant professor of home 
economics. Here she describes a former stu- 
dent's start in the combination career of home- 
making and teaching. 


If you could watch Gervadine Hughes demon- 
strate the process of making slip covers and dis- 
cuss family relations with her high school voca- 
tional homemaking students in Elida, New Mexico, 
and then visit the pleasant home she makes, you, 
too, would say “she practices what she teaches.” 

Gervadine became a home economist because of 
an old worn pair of trousers of her father’s, she 
maintains. In eighth grade homemaking, she made 
those trousers into one of the most attractive skirts 
she ever owned. Since then, home economics has 
presented a constant challenge to her. 

A much more ambitious sewing project that 
Gervadine undertook while studying home eco- 
nomics at Eastern New Mexico University was the 
making of a formal bridal gown in her clothing 
design and construction laboratory—she wore it at 
her own wedding the following June. 

Gervadine believes that her home economics 
training gives her an opportunity for many different 
kinds of jobs—in administration, teaching, research, 
writing, government, and business. To be an effec- 
tive homemaker, Gervadine believes she must play 
the role of “a good business manager and efficiency 
expert, a competent nurse, a dietitian, a good cook, 
a fascinating story teller, a playground director, an 
alert conversationalist, and a responsible citizen.” 


Gervadine Hughes, standing, left, helps a high school 
class make new home furnishings for the brick cottage 
laboratory in which she teaches home economics. 


A Pretty Picture 


Carol Hadley and Elizabeth Regas wear crisp yellow 
smocks in the foods laboratories at the University of 
Tennessee. The attractive color and design were selected 
by the textiles and clothing and art departments. Be- 
cause the smocks are provided regularly by a laundry, 
students are free of purchasing and mending problems. 
They pay for the smock service at the start of each term. 
The plan has resulted in increased revenue for the foreign 
scholarship fund since, because of holidays and absences, 
students wear fewer smocks than they pay for. The un- 
expected surplus, which could not be conveniently 
divided, has amounted to $1400 in ten years. 


Novel Welcome for Freshmen 


BARBARA TAYLOR 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


We told our home economics club story with the 
aid of a sewing basket when we upperclass mem- 
bers gave a welcome party for freshmen. In the 
basket our guests found sewing articles whose sig- 
nificance we explained thus: 

The scissors stood for the executive council 
which cut out the program for the year; the needles 
represented the individual members who sew the 
program together and make it effective; the pins 
played the part of the advisers who help the 
needles sew the seams in the right places; and the 
tape measure was cast as the evaluation committee 
which measures the progress of the club. As an 
“icebreaker,” we gave each guest a part of a dress 
pattern to match with those of others. 


Left to right, Treasurer Lorraine Schexnayder, Presi- 
dent Jane Schexnayder, and Secretary Nellie Meaux at- 
tempt to match their pattern pieces. Centerpiece for the 
punch table was an arrangement of baking utensils with 


flowers. 
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Social and Educational 
Values of Handicrafts’ 


ALNO JARVESOO 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Various authorities have commented on the values 
of handicrafts in our social and family life today 
as compared with such in the last century. In 
view of a wide acceptance of handicrafts in edu- 
cation, youth activities, recreation, and occupational 
therapy, an attempt has been made in this study to 
examine and analyze which of these commonly 
assigned values are real, useful, and _ lasting; 
whether and to what extent these exist; and in what 
these values are expressed. In other words, by care- 
fully scrutinizing and analyzing available sources 
of information in regard to social and educational 
ispects of handicrafts, an attempt has been made 
to determine how handicrafts have been and should 
be evaluated in connection with various educa- 
tional and social problems. 

Historically, the study goes back to the 19th 
century; geographically, it includes Northern and 
Western European countries and the United States. 
All countries under consideration were marked by 
specific currents, called handicrafts promotion move- 
ments, claiming handicrafts to have new values for 
modern industrialized societies. The history of 
handicraft movements shows that a_ purposeful 
promotion of crafts was initiated as a counterbal- 
ance to the maladjustments brought about by the 
development of technology and industrialization. 
The greater efficiency of industry had caused the 
pushing aside of the craftsman-artist. Industry in 
its beginning years was marked by limited creative- 
ness and confined itself largely to copying old 
handicraft designs. This gave impetus to the so- 
called aesthetic movement in England, for example. 

As to educational values, handicrafts offer oppor- 
tunities for the training of working habits and for 
the development of muscular skills, initiative, crea- 
tiveness, and self-expression. It has been pointed 


1 Abstract of a master’s thesis. University of Massachu- 
setts, Spring 1952. 
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out that the modern child is often excluded from 
the direct struggle for existence and, as a result, 
his impressions of the material world and the prac- 
tical requirements of life may remain too super- 
ficial. Handicrafts help fill this gap between aca- 
demic teaching and practical life. However, all 
handicrafts have not the same educational values 
and a selection should be made to meet certain edu- 
cational aims. 

Crafts are a desirable home pastime for both 
young and old. They offer creative leisure so often 
missed in our present-day family life. Their variety 
enables one to choose for relaxation something en- 
tirely different from daily duties. Other character- 
istics that recommend them for leisure are: possi- 
bilities for self-expression and need for a minimum 
of space and facilities. 

Many countries consider handicrafts an important 
cultural factor. In order to preserve the difference 
in national culture and to revive folk art, conscious 
handicraft promotion has taken place. Many nations 
see in handicrafts a value that is supposed to pre- 
serve the creative power and spiritual vigor of the 
masses of the people. 

Crafts have been assigned also the value that 
they are in a better position to develop new 
commodities than industry and that they are. 
therefore, often models and pioneering guides for 
industrial production. Whether handwork has ad- 
vantages in discovering new ideas compared with 
industry may be questioned. 

Despite industrialization, handicrafts have main- 
tained their economic value under certain circum- 
stances. They may contribute to the material 
well-being and self-sufficiency of many homes par- 
ticularly where seasonal or permanent underem- 
ployment is still to be found. 

Experiences in their application in occupational 
therapy have indicated that handicrafts have cura- 
tive as well as preventive values, but further re- 
search is necessary. Also for more definite evalua- 
tion of handicrafts for children further investigation 
is needed in order to indicate whether children 
being taught crafts in school or at home differ in 
their development from those having no handicraft 
instruction. 

Handicrafts undoubtedly have peculiar social 
and educational values not provided by other sub- 
ject matter. Likewise, they have recreational and 
therapeutic values. However, the range of handi- 
crafts and consequently the value scale is so wide 
that further research seems to be necessary to as- 
sign proper place to particular handicraft activities 
in education, youth programs, recreation, and occu- 
pational therapy. This is even more urgent since 
many commercially prepared crafts have low edu- 
cational, aesthetic, and creative values. 
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Teaching Management 
in Food Classes 


RutH WuireHouseE and FirzsimMONs 
Department of Home Management 
Purdue University 


The purposes of this study were to discover the 
management problems which teachers at the sec- 
ondary level encounter and to develop some illus- 
trations of procedure which might help in solving 
these problems. 

The study consisted of two parts. A preliminary 
study of nine schools, which included home eco- 
nomics as a part of the curriculum, was made to 
see what management problems exist in the school- 
room. Case studies of five home economics foods 
laboratories were made to observe specific prob- 
lems. The classes visited were from the seventh to 


the twelfth grades, but no effort was made to select 
schools by size of department or phase of home 
economics being dealt with in the classes. 

A check list covering three over-all phases of 
management—the physical conditions, the teacher 
activity, and pupil activity—was compiled to check 


on the management evidences during classes. Fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from this check list: 


Physical 

1, Were electric lights used if necessary and only when 
necessary to improve the lighting? Lights necessary 

— 

2. Were the furnishings arranged in an orderly 
efficient , attractive. manner? 

Teacher 

1. Were the teaching materials distributed in an orderly 
manner; collected in an or- 
efficient________manner? 

. Did the teacher attempt to teach management? Yes 
no_____... Which phases? Economy of 
motion and time______, understanding equipment 
—., skill in use of equipment________, under- 
standing of materials___.__, arrangement of equip- 
ment________, money costs______? 

Pupil 

1. Were the pupils interested in directing time and energy 
for finishing activities on time? Continuous. 
spasmodic all at last____-__, none 

Did pupils have difficulty finding_— 

equipment? 


at all 


, and using 


From the material gathered through use of this 
check list a summary of the management problems 
in high schools, as observed, was formulated. 

In the second part of the study, case studies were 
made of the existing practices in five schools in 
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order to note some specific problems. Three repeti- 
tive tasks—washing dishes, storing dishes and equip- 
ment, and the removal of foods from and returning 
foods to the refrigerator or supply center—were 
chosen for observation at the five schools. 

Two methods of observation were used. A check 
list was developed from the summary of the pro- 
cedures observed in the survey schools and utilized 
in watching the removal of foods from the refrig- 
erator or supply center and in noting their return 
to the center. Operation charts and workplace 
drawings were used to trace the work actually com- 
pleted while students washed and stored dishes. 

The check list for removal of foods and returning 
foods to the supply center revealed how many trips 
were made away from the unit, how foods and 
equipment were stored at the units and supply 
center, what methods were employed in moving 
foods and equipment, and whether or not staples 
were stored at the units. Any obvious places where 
management procedures were thought to need em- 
phasis were noted. 

The operation charts recorded, through the use 
of symbols,’ the movements (get or place aside), 
operations (place, use, do), holds, and delays. In 
the study of dishwashing and storage of dishes and 
equipment, operation charts made of methods used 
in each school for washing and storing dishes 
showed what was done by each worker. In some 
cases they showed the distance a student walked. 
The charts, by graphic portrayal of working proc- 
esses, made possible an analysis and evaluation of 
them. 

Workplace drawings were made of the workplaces 
used by the students observed. They showed where 
the students worked, where the dishes and equip- 
ment were placed before washing, and the position 
of the dishpans and dish drainers. Drawings were 
also made of the storage place which showed where 
dishes and equipment were stored at the units. 

Improved methods were worked out for the three 
repetitive tasks and for the obvious places where 
management principles might be stressed. Then 
the improved methods were directly related to 
teaching procedures. For one school, an improved 
operation chart was worked out, as well as an im- 
proved workplace, which was worked out for all of 
the schools. 

The chart illustrates the improvements which 
could be made at one school by applying principles 
of motion and time study. The student used 209 


1M. E. Munper. Systematic Motion and Time 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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[ ] Original method 
improved mathed 


Delays 


CoMPARISON OF MOVEMENTS, OPERATIONS, HOLDS, AND 
IN ScHOOL NUMBER 4 


movements in performing her work. This could 

have been shortened to 125 movements by the use 

of simpler methods. The 111 operations could have 
been reduced to 68; the 118 holds, to 86; and the 

85 delays, to 18. 

In making suggested improvement in order to 
accomplish the savings mentioned above, the stu- 
dent could have: 

1. Washed the dishes from right to left in the sink 
(The student originally washed the dishes in a 
dishpan at the left of the sink and drained them 
in the sink.) 

. Completely prestacked the dishes in order to 
eliminate extra handling, emptying a pitcher 
during washing, removing pans from the sink 
during washing 

. Used the soap saver only once 

. Rearranged the work surface so that the neces- 
sity for changing hands in placing aside the 
pieces washed would have been eliminated 

. Washed several dishes and pieces of equipment 
at once 

. Dried dishes and equipment and put them on a 
tray to be carried to the places where the dishes 
were stored 


Results 


The initial survey of schools to observe manage- 
ment practices revealed that there were few prob- 
lems connected with the physical facilities of the 
schoolroom. 

Evaluation of the teacher's problems in manage- 
ment indicated that there was a lack of prepara- 
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tion on the part of the teacher in some cases, that 
there was no apparent effort by the teachers to 
teach management, and that teaching materials and 
equipment were not very well stored. 

Observations of the pupils indicated some dis- 
order in the classrooms. Apparently no goals were 
established jointly. Self-direction among the stu- 
dents toward the attainment of probable class aims 
was lacking. This probably sprang from the absence 
of knowledge of management purposes by mem- 
bers of the classes. 

In the five case-study schools, an analysis of the 
foods laboratories revealed that some schools did 
not have enough sinks for effective management. 
In four schools only one sink was available, and it 
was usually placed at the end of the laboratory. 

In three schools a lack of storage space necessi- 
tated keeping large equipment in general storage 
areas away from the individual units. 

Dishwashing and the storage of dishes and equip- 
ment were poorly managed. Specifically causing 
trouble were the order of procedure, arrangement 
of materials and equipment on the work areas, and 
choice of dishwashing equipment. 

The correct use and care of equipment, the selec- 
tion of the best work procedures for the job, and 
the best equipment for the problems encountered 
were lacking. 

There was evidence of a lack of workable meth- 
ods for supplying sufficient equipment and for 
keeping it in the laboratories. 


Evaluation 


The findings of this study, even though it was 
limited to five schools, suggest that principles of 
motion and time economy may well be used to im- 
prove the teaching of management procedures in 
foods classes. Dishwashing and the storage of dishes 
and equipment procedures could be improved by 
using these principles to work out an order of 
procedure, arrangement of materials and equip- 
ment on the work areas, and a choice of dishwashing 
equipment. Work in student class problems in food 
preparation would also be improved by knowledge 
and use of these principles. Correct use and care 
of equipment and selection of the most effective 
work procedures and of the best equipment for the 
problems dealt with would be aided by the inclu- 
sion of motion and time study principles. 

The findings also suggest that decisions as to 
which equipment and supplies should be kept at 
each unit are problems which perplex teachers. 
Principles of motion and time economy would be 
helpful in solving these problems. 
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Caguas Classes Convert 
Room into Model House 


Ana L. REYEs DE MARTINEZ 
Acting Teacher Trainer 
University of Puerto Rico 


During the past three years, the home economics 
section of the Division of Vocational Education 
has sponsored, in co-operation with the home 
economics department of the University of Puerto 
Rico, a series of home improvement workshops 
with the purpose of training teachers in service to 
discover and utilize ways and means to make the 
teaching of homemaking more functional in the life 
of the low-income groups which make up the ma- 
jority of the Puerto Rican population. 

Inspired by the housing workshop held during 
the summer of 1950 at Rio Piedras in the low-cost 
San José Housing Development, the teachers from 
the Caguas High School homemaking department 
decided to sponsor a project leading to the arrange- 
ment of a model house representing a standard of 
attainment possible for the large number of low- 
income families living in houses of very limited 
space. The project was planned and carried out as 
an integral part of the housing unit taught in the 
homemaking classes during the past two years. 
Pupils applied the principles of home improve- 
ment learned in class to furnishing, decorating, and 
arranging a one-room house by using as a labora- 
tory a small room adjacent to the main rooms of 
the homemaking center. 

The use of space and equipment to serve more 
than one purpose made possible the arrangement 
of the “house” for low-income groups as a com- 
bination sleeping-living-dining-kitchen unit. The 
living room area shows a bed-couch made from a 
woven-wire spring. The couch cover was made 
from a set of discarded but usable draperies. Two 
upholstered armchairs made from empty packing 
boxes complete the bed-couch unit. These arm- 
chairs, when placed together face to face, form a 
cradle for a young child. In front of the bed-couch 
stands a versatile coffee table. By changing the 
position of one of the boxes of which it is made, 
the table offers ample space for family members to 
get together and engage in playing cards, parcheesi, 
checkers, and other table games. 

Space-saving equipment which can be put to 
varied uses has also been emphasized in the dinirg 
area. This section shows a cabinet table whose 
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door opens to let down a smooth surface for dining 
and studying. The lower section offers ample stor- 
age space and the upper section various shelves 
for displaying or storing books, dinnerware, and 
decorative objects. 

The dining room area leads immediately to the 
kitchen area, where a variety of discarded mate- 
rials, such as packing boxes, barrels, flour and 
sugar bags, empty cans, and old pieces of equip- 
ment, have been used to provide the necessary con- 
veniences for the efficient preparation of meals. 
Empty 100-pound lard cans were made into impro- 
vised dish pans, garbage cans, and anafres (port- 
able cooking units adapted to burning charcoal). 
A nail keg lined with cement mortar is used for 
water storage in the home. Girls enrolled in the 
homemaking classes take advantage of this dining- 
kitchen area in planning, preparing, and serving 
nutritious meals with a minimum amount of money, 
time, effort, and equipment. 

It is interesting to note the inexpensive wall di- 
viding the sleeping room section. A series of small 
empty packing boxes arranged one over the other, 
the sides in a stairway fashion, complete the divi- 
sion. The open sides of some boxes face the living 
room area and provide space for books, magazines, 
and decorative plants grown in pots made from 
discarded coffee cups. The open sides of the other 
boxes offer storage space for the sleeping room. 

A family wardrobe for children and adults was 
turned out of a refrigerator packing box. One of its 
sections provides low shelves and a garment rod 
within the easy reach of youngsters. The packing 
box dressing table represents an interesting piece of 
equipment that allows a shoe-rack and other stor- 
age space for keeping personal belongings. An- 
other special attraction in the sleeping room is the 
bunk-bed, which is a “must” in overcrowded dwell- 
ings. 

Every bit of space was adequately used in the 
bathroom, which measures approximately 3% x 3% 
feet. A medicine cabinet placed over a washstand, 
improvised cleaning tools back of a door, a shoe 
shine box, and a clothes hamper provide minimum 
conveniences in this part of the house. 

The school and the community have been favor- 
ably impressed by the “model house.” The mothers 
of pupils enrolled in homemaking classes are al- 
ready profiting from a wealth of simple, yet prac- 
tical, ideas which the house offers to low-income 
groups for utilizing to advantage the many re- 
sources available to them in equipping, furnishing, 
and decorating their homes to meet family needs 
and interests. 
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Application Blanks 
for Edinburgh Congress 


Application blanks and information about the 
8th International Congress on Home Economics 
to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 12 to 
18, 1953 are available now from the AHEA head- 
quarters. Some 20 members of AHEA, including 
field secretary Frances Urban, have already ex- 
pressed interest in attending the Congress. Mildred 
Horton, AHEA executive secretary, will head the 
official delegation of the Association and will act as 
reporter general for one of the sectional meetings. 
Members planning to attend the Congress should 
obtain their application blanks at once and return 
them immediately to the organizing secretary in 
Edinburgh. 


Special Research Issue 


of Journal Next Month 


Work that home economists are doing in many 
areas of research will be featured in next month’s 
issue of the JournaL. The entire space usually 
devoted to main articles and to research will be 
used for articles reporting research by home econ- 
omists. The research described will be of im- 
mediate—and future—interest not only to research 
workers but also to home economists in the pro- 
fessional areas based upon the interpretation and 
application of research findings. Many of the 
studies will be of interest to commercial companies 
and manufacturers. 

The section of the March Journat usually de- 
voted to the publication of abstracts from other 
magazines will be used for the publication of 
abstracts of doctoral theses written by home econ- 
omists or by those whose work will be of special 
interest to home economists. The Association pub- 
lishes the abstracts of the pertinent theses in order 
to aid in making known the results of the research 
and to aid persons planning and directing PhD 


research. The complete list of theses in home eco- 
nomics and related fields is published each year 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in co-operation with the home economics 
education branch of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Copies of the list are available in libraries of col- 
leges and universities where graduate work is being 
done. 

The College Clubs section and News Notes will 
be included in the March issue as usual. 


Agnes Ellen Harris 
Charter Member of AHEA 


Agnes Ellen Harris 
1883—1952 


Agnes Ellen Harris, dean of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Alabama since 1927, 
died suddenly on December 18, 1952. A charter 
member of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Miss Harris served as a vice-president from 
1926 to 1929. In 1950, she was one of the guests 
of honor at the midcentury dinner honoring Lake 
Placid pioneers, charter members, and presidents 
during the Boston meeting of AHEA. 

Dean Harris was also a former president of the 
National Association of Deans of Women and a 
member of the Alabama Nutrition Council and of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


Have you sent your contribution to AHEA’s 1953-54 international scholarship fund? 
Applicants always exceed the number of awards that can be granted each year. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 
University of Minnesota 


Improving the effectiveness of college teaching, 
J. B. Epmonson. School & Soc. 76, No. 1972 
(Oct. 4, 1952), pp. 209-213. 

The author discusses the need for improvement 
of college teaching and suggests some means for 
strengthening the professional growth of teachers. 

The writings of college teachers and their quality 
of professional leadership are continually appraised 
by their colleagues, but success in classroom teach- 
ing is rarely subjected to such critical appraisal. 
Efforts to eliminate poor teaching are inadequate; 
recognition is seldom extended to good teachers; 
and conditions which promote a high quality of 
teaching are often lacking in some colleges. 

Suggestions for some procedures which may be 
used by the administrators or teachers themselves 
to improve the quality of teaching are made. The 
administrator needs to stress the importance of 
good teaching and to indicate that good teaching 
will be rewarded in the same way that writing or 
research is. Interest in experimenting with proce- 
dures and in further study needs to be strengthened. 
Occasional conferences may be arranged at which 
competent teachers from other institutions conduct 
discussions on instructional problems. Teachers 
themselves must have the desire to do better teach- 
ing. Instructors must evaluate their own teaching 
by some means such as check lists and student- 
appraisal forms. A check list of some practices of 
successful college teachers is included in the article. 


Instructional values associated with the use of 
questionnaires, L. Detcuen. School Rev. 60, 
No. 8 (Nov. 1952), pp. 481-486. 

Attention is given in this article to the use of the 
questionnaire in the evaluation of various problems 
at Pennsylvania College for Women. The purpose 
in this College is to structure the questionnaire as 
a process rather than as a measuring device. In 
this form, the questionnaire has been used as a 


learning procedure in the consideration of problems 
at the student, faculty, administration, or instruc- 
tional level. When so structured, the questionnaire 
provides for improved community feeling, oppor- 
tunity for planning experiences, therapeutic outlet, 
and self-analysis. It achieves its maximum value 
when those most interested in the results can be 
given some share in the planning of the question- 
naire and when many interpretational uses are made 
of the data. 

Several situations are described in which the 
questionnaire has been used effectively. In them 
its uses are: promoting awareness of role in the 
group; improving the program of a college event; 
helping to solve teaching problems; rating teaching 
methods and materials; and structuring the inter- 
pretation process. 


College learning and teaching, R. H. Sumpson and 
E. S. Brown. Univ. Illinois Bull. 49, No. 75 
(June 1952), 79 pp. 

The monograph reports the results of a study 
measuring some of the learnings practiced in the 
classes of eight institutions of higher education. 
The authors assumed that these learnings to a large 
degree reflect the quality of teaching in these col- 
leges. Eight instructors and about 570 college stu- 
dents with some training in psychology co-operated 
in the study. A comprehensive and detailed rating 
sheet was used by each of the students to evaluate 
two of his classes. 

These rating sheets were designed to measure: 
learner's motivational level; amount of practice 
being given in problem identification, selection, 
solution, and possible trial solutions; development 
of learner's evaluative abilities; practice given in 
keeping effective records; opportunity to find and 
select resources for identifying and solving prob- 
lems; practice in democratic group discussion; and 
purposeful reading to identify, select, and solve 
problems. 

The result of the 1,119 ratings of classes (1) 
shows that the average level on each of the twelve 
scales is rather low and (2) indicates where im- 
provement in these key learning processes is 
needed. Possible ways of improving the quality of 
college teaching are discussed. The authors say 
“Provision for the improvement of college teaching 
is dependent upon: (1) appropriate selection of 
trainees and adequate training of college teachers, 
(2) more attention to selection procedures, (3) im- 
proved motivation on the part of the teacher, (4) 
better evaluation of efficiency in teaching, (5) im- 
proved in-service training, (6) changed roles of 
teachers and learners in the classroom, and (7) 
teacher-teacher stimulation from professional 


growth, in college.” 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by S. GALLAGHER 
University of Minnesota 


Downturn in prices—has a trend started? U. S. 
News & World Rept. 33, No. 17 (Oct. 24, 1952), 
pp. 63, 64+. 

The level of wholesale prices, which has been 
declining since early 1951, now averages about 5 
per cent below the peak reached after the Korean 
outbreak. Although the decline has not yet been 
felt in the nature of lower retail prices, it appears 
that such a trend is imminent. 

Wholesale prices have declined less on items where 
labor costs are of major importance and to a greater 
extent where material costs are a principal factor 
in final cost. The trend is world-wide and is a re- 
sult of the general disappearance of material short- 
ages which previously existed. The price decline 
in the United States is not likely to be too drastic 
for these reasons: (1) government supports help to 
uphold prices for farm commodities and (2) high 
production costs in the form of wages, taxes, and 
transportation costs tend to hold prices up. 

On the other hand, competition in industry and 
efficiency in production are two factors which per- 
mit and foster a gradual reduction of prices. In 
addition, demand (foreign and domestic) is begin- 
ning to slow down and there is consumer resistance 
to current prices. These factors are reducing prices 
to favor the American consumer with lowered liv- 
ing costs for the first time since 1949. 


Community pricing. Consumer Repts. 17, No. 10 

(Oct. 1952), pp. 490-492. 

The Office of Price Stabilization plan for the pub- 
lic posting of community-wide ceiling prices was 
to take effect on October 1. According to this plan, 
consumers will be able to learn the ceiling prices 
on some 300 foods. The over-all effect depends 
largely on the extent to which consumers make use 
of this information and how much more informa- 
tion will be provided. 

Instead of the percentage mark-up over whole- 
sale price,.the method by which grocers previously 
computed their own ceiling prices, the present com- 
munity pricing plan would keep ceilings uniform 
for all stores of a given size and type in the same 
community. Therefore, the community price ceil- 
ings for a given food item may be different from 
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one store group to another but will be the same for 
all stores within each group in a given community. 

The posting of ceilings does not insure the re- 
duction or holding down of prices. In some cases, 
in the meat retail trade for example, present beef 
ceilings actually exert a “magnetic pull” to keep 
prices from dropping as rapidly as they otherwise 
would. The ceiling prices on beef were established 
in October 1951, over a year ago, and are based on 
live cattle prices which were a good deal higher 
at that time. A public demand for lower beef ceil- 
ings is in order but must be made by means of 
consumer pressure. Perhaps the community food 
pricing is a good first step to broaden consumer 
information and make known the weaknesses of 
the present control law. 


1952 survey of consumer finances: Part I. Pur- 
chases of durable goods and houses in 1951 and 
buying plans for 1952. Federal Reserve Bull. 38, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 861-876. 

At the close of World War II, consumer stocks 
of durable goods were low in quality as well as 
quantity. The period of high postwar production 
which followed, coupled with a high consumer de- 
mand, meant that many spending units were able 
again to build up their holdings of homes, auto- 
mobiles, and household goods. 

Houses. Home ownership expanded substantially 
in 1951 under the stimulation of several factors: 
postponed demand during the war years, increase 
in the number of new families, high current in- 
comes, large accumulations of liquid assets, an 
ample supply of mortgage money, and favorable 
credit terms for veterans. About 54 per cent of all 
nonfarm families owned their homes in 1952 as 
compared with 49 per cent in 1948. In 1952, ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of all nonfarm spending 
units planned to buy a home that year, and 8 per 
cent expressed at least tentative plans to buy a 
home in 1953. 

Automobiles. The number of consumer spend- 
ing units purchasing automobiles in 1951 declined 
for the first time in the postwar period. The de- 
crease occurred principally among buyers of new 
cars; the number buying used cars remained about 
the same as in 1950. There was little change in the 
proportion of car buyers using installment credit 
in financing their purchase although the most fre- 
quent use of credit was by buyers of high-priced 
used cars. 

The fact that consumers were interested in im- 
proving their durable goods is reflected in the 
insignificant difference in the proportion of spend- 
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ing units owning cars in 1951 and early 1952. This 
small difference, as compared with 10 per cent per 
annum in the previous two years, is probably due 
to the fact that purchase of new cars was largely 
offset by the scrapping of old ones. Consumer 
planning in early 1952 showed an increase in the 
proportion of consumers planning to buy automo- 
biles, primarily in the proportion of those inter- 
ested in used cars. It is interesting to note that 
nearly 80 per cent of these prospective buyers 
already owned cars. 

Furniture and household appliances. A compari- 
son of the frequency of purchase and the median 
expenditure for furniture and household appliances 
showed little or no change in 1951 as compared 
with the preceding year. As in previous years, the 
upper income groups were the more frequent pur- 
chasers of these durable goods. The frequency and 
extent of the use of installment credit remained 
relatively the same as in 1950 and again was more 
frequent among lower than among higher income 
groups. The purchasing plans for 1952 indicated 
that consumers intended to buy furniture and major 
household appliances less frequently than in 1951. 

Consumer demand, therefore, is less active than 
in 1951 for two possible reasons: the already in- 
creased quality and quantity of consumer-owned 
durable goods, or possible increased consumer re- 
sistance because of higher taxes and higher prices 
of other consumer goods. A majority of spending 
units thought that 1952 would be an undesirable 
time to buy durable goods because of their high 
prices. It must be remembered that the relaxation 
of federal regulation of installment credit and the 
reduction of the retail price of many durable goods, 
which occurred since this survey was made, may 
have served to strengthen consumer demand and 
increase buying. 


I can’t afford my wife’s job, F. McFappen. Harp- 
er's Mag. 205, No. 1228 (Sept. 1952), pp. 62-65. 
In these days when the two-income family has 

rapidly become the rule rather than the exception, 

this author arrives at an interesting conclusion 
about the actual cost of his wife’s job. The family 
ranks in the upper-middle class group economically 
and as such presents some situations which might 
not be generally true of all two-income families. 

The wife's earnings are $100 a week. After taxes, 
her yearly take-home pay is $4,080. The husband's 
yearly salary is $12,000, on which he annually pays 

$392 more in taxes than he would if his wife did 

not work. The largest expenditure is for the care 

of the children. Other job expenses include the 
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wife's transportation to and from work and meals 
eaten out, which, according to the author, bring 
the total of inevitable costs to $3,272. 

Among other items which author McFadden cites 
as incidental costs of the working wife are planned 
recreation for the children and additional clothing 
expenditures. Doctor bills are nearly doubled, he 
says, when wife Nancy is not home to care for 
minor cuts and bruises. The cost of hurried shop- 
ping plus the purchase of more expensive foods 
and ready cooked meals, as well as the added cost 
of feeding the baby-sitter, make additional expense. 

These items, topped off with the psychological 
effect of the exposure to standards beyond the 
family’s means, add up to $4,567 as the cost of 
wife Nancy’s job, with a net loss of $487 annually. 


Here’s another idea on health insurance. U. S. 
News & World Rept. 33, No. 19 (Nov. 7, 1952), 
p. 34. 

The plan of insuring against the hazards of illness 
designed by Edgar H. Norris, MD, to expand 
medical care at lower cost without government as- 
sistance would cover all health care costs, including 
physical check-ups, dental examinations, and most 
normal operations. The plan also features an ar- 


rangement where doctors of all specialties would 
work together in a medical center organized and 
built, if necessary, with help from community 
agencies. 


Survey of consumer expenditures in 1950: In- 
terpretation and use of the results. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 75, No. 4 (Oct. 1952), pp. 425-428. 
The preliminary reports of the 1950 family- 

expenditure survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published in the August 1952 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review needs clarification on three points: 
(1) The survey was designed to obtain expenditure 
and income data from wage earner and clerical 
families of two or more persons for a revision of 
the present Consumers’ Price Index. (2) The re- 
sults of the study differ from those of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Federal Reserve Board 
because of differences in population coverage, 
definition of income and disbursements, and an 
underrepresentation and underreporting of families 
with very high incomes. (3) A conclusion that 
urban families, as a whole, were greatly overspend- 
ing their income for 1950 is unwarranted. The dif- 
ference between average reported disbursements 
and average reported income is the result of a dis- 
crepancy in the reporting. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by I. Morcan 
Florida State University 


Some background factors in socio-sexual 
modernism, A. J. Drucker, H. T. CHRISTENSEN, 
and H. H. Remmers. Marriage & Family Living 
14, No. 4, Ernest W. Burgess Research Issue 
( Nov. 1952), pp. 334-337. 

The inquiry is an attempt to find what factors in 
the life of a teen-ager are associated with his in- 
clination or reluctance to accept modern points of 
view concerning courtship and marital behavior. 
The study was based on the opinion responses ob- 
tained from a nation-wide sample of about 8,000 
high school students comprising the Purdue Opinion 
Panel. 

Fifteen graduate students and staff indicated 
which answers they considered to represent a 
modern viewpoint concerning socio-sexual attitudes 
and behavior. Nine items in which there was una- 
nimity of opinion were selected. 

The replies were tabulated according to: (a) 
religious beliefs of the students, (b) source of main 
sex instruction, and (c) sex—boy or girl. 

Specifically, more modern views appear among 
the following groups: (1) Jewish boys and boys 
claiming no particular religious preference, (2) older 
boys or at least those attaining the twelfth grade 
in school, (3) boys who have had most of their 
sex instruction from adult friends of the family and 
from reading they have done, (4) Jewish girls and 
girls claiming no particular religious preference, 
(5) girls as they advance in school, (6) girls who 
have had most of their sex instruction from doctors 
and nurses and from reading they have done. 

More traditional views appear among the follow- 
ing groups: (1) Catholic boys, (2) ninth- through 
eleventh-grade boys, (3) rural boys, (4) boys who 
have had most of their sex instruction from parents 
or clergymen or who claim they have had none at 
all, (5) Catholic girls, (6) girls in the lower grades 
in school, and (7) girls who have had most of their 
sex instruction from parents, scout leaders, and 
clergymen. 

The investigators state that additional research 
may now be in order for determining relationships 
between degree of modernism of sexual outlook 
and measures of marital success as a possible 
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foundation for more adequate sex education for the 
future. 


Value consensus in mate selection among Ne- 
groes, J. S. Himes, Jr. Marriage & Family Liv- 
ing 14, No. 4, Ernest W. Burgess Research Issue 
(Nov. 1952), pp. 317-322. 

The investigator states at the beginning that pre- 
vailing social values are an important factor in the 
mate selection of most individuals. Then he gives 
data from 2,197 persons representing college, urban 
noncollege, and rural noncollege young people 
(three-fifths of whom were between 20 and 29 
years of age), who were asked to reply to 67 ques- 
tions in the form of statements presenting a value 
which is alleged to be important in the mate- 
selection process. 

The findings show that the personal aspects of 
marriage greatly outweigh social or physical factors 
in the choice of a mate. Stated as descriptive traits, 
the six personality items rated highest in the scale 
are: considerateness, appreciation, self-control, de- 
pendability, common sense, and co-operativeness. 
Specific values of family relations and home life 
that registered almost unanimous agreement when 
stated as descriptive factors are: sharing in deci- 
sion making, in home duties, in the discipline of 
children, in budgeting, and in planning for the 
education of children; and fondness for home life. 


The interests of happily married couples, P. 
Benson. Marriage & Family Living 14, No. 4, 
Ernest W. Burgess Research Issue (Nov. 1952), 
pp. 276-280. 

Those who marry bring to their relationship in- 
terests which are a product of the past development 
of each. Marriage educators have stressed mutual 
interests as one of the requisites of happy family 
living. The investigator reviews the research of 
such writers as Kirkpatrick, Burgess and Cottrell, 
Locke, and Burgess and Wallin. 

Benson’s findings differ from those of some of the 
previous studies. He finds that mutuality of inter- 
ests is not always associated with good adjustment 
but that the type of interest is also relevant. The 
results of Benson’s studies show that interests of an 
individualistic, pleasure-seeking character are, on 
the average, hostile to harmony and happiness in 
married and family living. It is also his opinion 
that such interests are ones which initially attract 
the couple together and which form the substance 
of their companionship. On the other hand, he 
found that home, children, love, and religion are 
favorable motivations for marriage. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PrupENT 
Ohio State University 


Extending candy shelf-life, E. K. Heaton and 
J. G. Wooproor. Food Eng. 24, No. 10 (Oct. 
1952), pp. 95-98. 

This study included such variables as different 
wrapping materials, different storage temperatures 
and humidities, and such additives as antioxidants, 
emulsifiers, and humectants (agents for control of 
moisture content). A wide variety of candies made 
according to Quartermaster Corps specifications 
was tested after 3 and after 6 months of storage. 
Proper packaging (moistureproof) was found to be 
the most practical way of nullifying the ill effects of 
a too high or too low relative humidity. All can- 
dies except gumdrops showed less change in mois- 
ture and quality when overwrapped in waxed 
paper or aluminum foil than those in plain cartons, 
regardless of the temperature of storage. During 
storage at 32°F foil retained moisture better than 
waxed paper. 

Different candies require different humidities 
during storage. Coated items such as candy corn, 
pan-coated peanuts, and wrapped caramels are 
not sensitive to high relative humidity; but peanut 
plants, chocolate coated peanut roll bars, fudge 
bars, spun peanut butter bars, and cocoanut bars 
were better when stored in foil wrappers. In gen- 
eral, candies with exposed nuts or without a coat- 
ing required a foil overwrap. 

Storage temperature was more important in the re- 
tention of candy quality than humectant or antioxi- 
dant. After storage for 6 months at 32°F there was 
little change in eating quality or moisture content. 
Starch jellies, candy corn, caramels, and cocoanut 
drops could be held at 70°F however, especially 
if summer-coated. Storage at 70°F for 3 weeks and 
100°F for 1 week resulted in adverse changes in 
appearance in most candies and also in flavor in 
some cases. 

The stability of fats in candy decreases in this 
order: cocoanut butter, hydrogenated cocoanut oil, 
76°F cocoanut oil, hydrogenated peanut oil, hydro- 
genated cotton seed oil, other plant oils, butterfat, 
and other animal fats. Oxidation of fats, free fatty 
acids, and reversion of oils are responsible for un- 
desirable flavors and odors, especially in caramels 
and butter creams. 

Lecithin, by reducing surface tension, improved 
the quality of fudges, caramels, toffees, and brit- 
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tles. Glycerine improved the shelf-life of butter 
creams. Antioxidants were effective in some candies 
but not in others. Polyoxyethylene emulsifiers 
greatly improved the centers and coatings of can- 
dies. Sorbitol was found to reduce the moisture 
changes and prevent the cracking of the coating of 
many candies, such as fudge and caramels, but was 
of no benefit in gumdrops, starch jellies, cocoanut 
drops, or caramel-nougat bars. 


Can we afford quality in our food products? 
C. D. Pumups. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 
11 (Nov. 1952), pp. 1042-1045. 

Families are demanding foods of better quality 
than they did a few decades ago, even though a 
larger portion of the family income is required to 
pay for them. Just how far this demand can go is 
hard to calculate. In some cases the required attri- 
butes of quality lead to waste. An example is the 
current demand for medium-sized sweet potatoes 
exclusively, when the rejected oversized potatoes 
are more economical. Beef offers a noteworthy case 
in which quality grades are based on unsound 
standards: namely, color of lean and amount, color, 
and distribution of fat. Other meat grades rest on 
bases as unsound from the consumer point of view. 

Improved handling of foods necessarily brings 
about an increase in cost. Fruit and vegetable mer- 
chandisers are trying to bring these foods to the 
retail market in the highest state of perfection pos- 
sible. It will take careful study and research to 
find out how far this search for quality can go and 
still be economically feasible. 


The use of monosodium glutamate in frozen 
foods, K. B. Norton, D. K. Tressier, and L. D. 
Farkas. Food Tech. 6, No. 11 (Nov. 1952), pp. 
405-411. 

The effect of adding 0.15 per cent monosodium 
glutamate to various foods during preparation for 
freezing was reported. Shrimp and all kinds of fish 
to which the glutamate was added showed better 
retention of color and flavor and longer storage life 
than did the control samples. Rancidity and loss of 
color in meats was delayed by sodium glutamate. 
Fowl and broilers injected with monosodium gluta- 
mate solution equivalent to 5 per cent of the weight 
were superior to the controls in flavor, sweet- 
ness, and tenderness. Turkeys treated with the salt 
were preferred to the untreated birds up to 6 
months of frozen storage. Both color and flavor 
were improved by monosodium glutamate in the 
case of green vegetables, but only flavor was better 
in yellow vegetables. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Effect of orange and lime juice on calcium 
metabolism, M. G. Matton and E. M. Jones. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 939-942. 

The effect of fresh California navel orange juice 
and of fresh lime juice on calcium metabolism was 
studied in 6 litter-mate trios of rats between 28 and 
60 days of age. One rat of each litter-mate trio 
was given a daily supplement of 5 ml of fresh 
orange juice, a second received 5 ml of fresh lime 
juice, and the third served as a control. Comparison 
with the control animals showed that neither of 
the juices increased or decreased calcium retention. 


Calcium retained by young women before and 
after adding spinach to the diet, F. A. Jonn- 
ston, T. J. McMitzan, and G. D. FALCONER. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 933-938. 

Six young women were maintained for 12 weeks 
on a rigidly controlled diet. For 4 weeks they con- 
sumed a basal diet, then for 8 weeks a 120 g serv- 
ing of spinach containing 0.6 g of oxalic acid and 
160 mg of calcium was added. The spinach was 
served for 4 weeks with the breakfast and for 4 
weeks in the evening meal, while all milk and 
cheese in the diet was eaten at noon. On the basal 
diet, the mean intake of calcium for the 6 subjects 
averaged 820 mg per day. After the addition of 
spinach, the average intake rose to 975 mg for 4 
weeks and to 982 mg for the last 4 weeks. 

On the basal diet, 2 subjects retained calcium, 
but after the addition of spinach only one of them 
retained calcium. The mean daily balance on the 
basal diet was —26 mg; on the diet containing 
spinach it was —30 mg for the first 4 weeks and 
—5l1 mg for the last 4 weeks. The addition of 
spinach did not significantly alter the calcium bal- 
ance. It was concluded that an amount of calcium 
equivalent to that in the spinach failed to be re- 
tained. 


Production of multiple congenital abnormalities 
in young by maternal pteroylglutamic acid de- 
ficiency during gestation, M. M. Netson, C. W. 
Asuinc, and H. M. Evans. J. Nutrition 48, No. 1 
(Sept. 1952), pp. 61-79. 

Earlier studies have reported the production of 
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congenital abnormalities in the newborn young of 
animals fed diets inadequate in vitamin A, ribo- 
flavin, pantothenic acid, tryptophan, vitamin B.,,., 
or pteroylglutamic acid (PGA). The malformations 
have included clubfoot, harelip, cleft palate, fusion 
of toes, hydrocephalus, misshapen ribs, faulty bone 
development, retardation in lung and kidney de- 
velopment, cataract, and blindness. 

Healthy female rats, reared on adequate diets, 
were used; they were bred to healthy males. On 
the 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 15th days after breeding, 
they were transferred to a diet designed to induce a 
deficiency of PGA. The diet was not only devoid 
of PGA but it contained a PGA antagonist and also 
a sulfa drug which prevented synthesis of PGA. 

In 100 per cent of the rats that had been shifted 
to the deficient diet on the 7th or 9th days after 
breeding, the fetuses died before the end of gesta- 
tion and were resorbed. The institution of the de- 
ficiency on the 10th day after breeding resulted 
in approximately 40 per cent of the animals pro- 
ducing litters consisting of a few markedly abnor- 
mal young. When the deficient diet was instituted 
on the 11th day, 96 per cent of the rats bore live 
young, 95 per cent of which had multiple con- 
genital abnormalities. The young showed marked 
edema and anemia, multiple skeletal abnormalities 
such as cleft palate and fusion of toes, retarded de- 
velopment of the viscera, especially kidneys and 
lungs, and cataract of the eyes similar to Mor- 
gagnian cataract seen in man. 

In contrast, delaying the deficiency to 12 to 13 
days after breeding resulted in 100 per cent litters, 
with the young having milder degrees of edema 
and visceral retardation and practically no skeletal 
malformations. Normal young resulted when the 
deficiency was delayed 15 days. 

The similarity of many of the congenital abnor- 
malities observed in this study of maternal PGA 
deficiency to those reported for other teratogenic 
(monster-producing) vitamin deficiencies in the 
rat raises the question of the specificity of the 
vitamin deficiency produced but, even more impor- 
tant, the question of the specificity of the terato- 
genic action of any vitamin deficiency. The fact 
that the timing of the deficiency in regard to fetal 
death, abnormal young, or normal young and 
especially the fact that the timing for the skeletal 
abnormalities observed in this study was similar 
to that observed for similar anomalies produced by 
riboflavin deficiency indicate that the timing of the 
deficiency is of more importance than the nature 
of it. 
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Housing and ~ 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Virncin1a TROTTER 
and ARNOLD E. BaraGaR 
University of Nebraska 


Air conditioning demonstrated. House & Home 
Edition—Mag. of Building 2, No. 4 (Oct. 1952), 
p- 140. 

An architect and manufacturer show that a 1,266- 
square-foot house, plus carport and _ storeroom, 
could be built for $14,000 to $15,000 and include 
a $1900 air conditioning system. Estimated operat- 
ing cost for Wichita, Kansas, is $52 for heating and 
$80 for cooling. The air conditioning system is a 
miniature of those in big buildings where a remote 
compressor feeds cold refrigerant to cooling units 
throughout the building. The house also features 
truss-rafter and storage-wall construction and win- 
dow frames which double as part of the exterior 
wall structure dadoed to receive the interior wall 
finish and eliminate trim. 


A “flying saucer” look at housing in 1975. J. 

Housing 9, No. 9 (Sept. 1952), pp. 298-301. 

The article gives predictions of housing materials 
available for use in the next 25 years based on the 
five-volume report “Resources for Freedom” by 
the President's Materials Policy Commission. De- 
mands on scarce materials will jump about a third 
but will be relieved by the abundance of glass, 
asphalt, gypsum products, and concrete. The rela- 
tive volume of wood used will be about the same 
as now, but it will be in different form and shapes. 
Look for an increased use of concrete, glass, and 
ceramics to replace wood and metals. There will 
be a change in the use of metals with a tendency 
toward light ones. Plastics will play a more im- 
portant role. Most heating plants will be fired with 
gas and oil. Forced warm air type heating will be 
used in small homes and radiant heating in expen- 
sive homes. Factors limiting the use of new mate- 
rials are listed, and recommendations are made for 
better housing. 


Housing and living arrangements for the aged, 
J. W. Witiarp. Am. J. Public Health 42, No. 11 
(Nov. 1952), pp. 1440-1449. 

The need for provision of adequate housing for 
the increasing aged population must be recognized. 

Some progress is being made, but it has not been 
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enough to insure even minimum satisfactory living 
arrangements for a large sector of this group. The 
income status of a large proportion of older people 
is similar to that of the lower income groups in 
the general population. There is a higher incidence 
of illness in this group. Most elderly persons prefer 
to live in private dwellings of their own. Many 
must room and board in private households that 
are inadequate. Smaller dwelling units and indi- 
vidual rooms are desirable for those who need indi- 
vidual care. The idea of large institutions is being 
abandoned. 

Homes for the aged should be in neighborhoods 
close to transportation and accessible to social re- 
sources. The suggested essential accommodation 
varies but usually includes a kitchen, living room, 
bedroom, ample cupboard space, and sometimes a 
small utility room. To insure satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the aged, psychosocial and medical needs 
should be considered. 

Much has been done by European and North 
American countries, but no country as yet has been 
able to deal fully and adequately with the situation. 
More detailed knowledge concerning the present 
and future needs for various types and kinds of 
accommodations for this group is needed. 


A sample survey of home injuries, F. M. Hemp- 
nuit. Public Health Repts. 67, No. 10 (Oct. 
1952), pp. 1026-1034. 

The School of Public Health at the University 
of Michigan has conducted an investigation of the 
extent and causes of nonfatal accidental injuries 
occurring in the home. The primary purposes of 
the study were to find the rate of accidental injury 
within the homes of Washtenaw County and to 
study selected factors (environmental, physical, 
and psychological) associated with injuries. From 
the data collected (the study is continuing) it can 
be said that: there were on the average six home 
injuries per person during the year; females suffered 
approximately twice as many injuries as males; the 
most frequent type of injury was cuts on hands. 
Factors important in home accidents include age 
of persons, time spent at home, crowding, environ- 
mental factors, and activity of persons. There did 
not seem to be any clear association between 
height-weight-age data and rates of injuries. In- 
juries from falls, although relatively infrequent, are 
important from the standpoint of “days lost” and 
“duration of: injury.” Most nonfatal injuries oc- 
curred in the kitchen during food preparation. Dr. 
Hemphill gives an excellent description of sampling 
design and research procedure. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DoNALDSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Tools for control, A. B. Atkinson. Coll. & Univ. 

Bus. 13, No. 5 (Nov. 1952), pp. 42-43. 

This is the first in a series of articles describing 
and illustrating a set of food control forms which 
have been developed as tools for the efficient opera- 
tion of a food service. Before such forms are de- 
veloped, the operation should be analyzed to deter- 
mine what information is necessary as a basis for 
the efficient organization and management of food 
production and service. 

The menu, upon which all production and service 
plans are based, is designed according to a pattern 
which is specific for the institution described. The 
food cost percentage is determined and the selling 
price of milk, salads, and vegetables is held at a 
minimum. Low cost entrees and the desserts sub- 
sidize meat items to some extent. 

The menu items are entered on a work sheet for 
each of the production units. After the kitchen 
supervisor determines the amount of each menu 
item to be produced, these production orders are 
sent to the bake shop, kitchen, and salad units and 
the duplicates are given to the cafeteria super- 
' visor. On these work sheets, orders are checked off 
as they go to the cafeteria and recorded when 
received; amounts of left-over foods and the hour 
a menu item is depleted are indicated. 


Food service in small hospitals: 4. Employee 
supervision and training, R. C. Lirguist and 
J. Hartman. Modern Hosp. 79, No. 5 (Nov. 
1952), pp. 116, 118 +. 

Good supervision and well-trained employees are 
recognized as essential to the efficient management 
of any business enterprise and can result in lower 
operating costs as well as better services. For the 
supervisor, efficient management can make the work 
easier, decrease labor turnover, and increase the 
efficiency of production. For employees, good 
supervision and training can improve morale and 
give greater job satisfaction. 

Since the efficient management of the dietary 
department depends largely upon the type of super- 
vision, the careful selection of a capable person as 
food service supervisor is essential. She should be 
a leader, understand human relations, be fair, main- 
tain high standards of work performance, and com- 
mand respect. 
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If problems in employer-employee relationships 

do exist in a food service department, they should 
be analyzed. Reappraise the job requirements in 
relation to the number of employees and study the 
cost of labor-saving equipment and the type of 
food served in relation to the cost of employee time 
and the availability of man power. Evaluate meth- 
ods that are used in selecting and training em- 
ployees. 
‘ The selection and training of employees assumes 
greater importance during periods when the labor 
supply is decreased. In the selection of employees, 
ability should be matched with the requirements 
of the job. All qualifications for one job may not 
be of equal importance, and no one employee will 
have every desired quality. The supervisor should 
evaluate the prospective employee's exceptional 
qualities and estimate his ability for the improve- 
ment of others. 

The amount and type of training provided for 
those who prepare and serve food are important 
to the efficient operation of a food service depart- 
ment. On-the-job training and group instruction 
are two of the generally accepted methods of train- 
ing. On-the-job training should include an in- 
duction period during which the new employee is 
told the supervisor's name and given a general 
description of the work and the daily schedule 
which includes details of the routine cleaning 
duties. Group instruction is gaining favor, and the 
use of visual aids seems to be the most effective 
method for this type of employee training. 

This article includes a comprehensive list of 
references and guides for supervision and training 
as well as a list of sources of available visual aids. 


Offer employes some incentive, L. J. Lonc. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 13, No. 5 (Nov. 1952), pp. 
50-51. 

Some incentives provided for employees by 
profit-making enterprises to promote increased ef- 
ficiency and better production are: bonuses based 
on the total annual profits, overtime pay, piece- 
rate pay, more efficient equipment, wages geared 
to the cost of living, group insurance and medical 
aid, and opportunities for promotions. 

Some nonprofit enterprises such as schools, col- 
leges and universities, and welfare institutions have 
found it more difficult to provide incentives for 
both professional and nonprofessional personnel. 
The nonprofessional groups in these institutions, 
however, can be given many of the same incentives 
which are usually provided for employees in the 
profit-making enterprises. 
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Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by BerrHa BisHov 
and Rrra CAMPBELL 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


World food problems: Agricultural and indus- 
trial possibilities of increasing the food sup- 
ply, L. A. Maynarp. Federation Proc. 2, No. 3 
(Sept. 1952), pp. 675-680. 

It is recognized that we are losing the battle to 
feed the world at the present time. Though world 
production is now 9 per cent greater than the aver- 
age for the period 1934 to 1938, the number of 
people has increased by 12 per cent. Various pos- 
sibilities for increasing the food supply are pro- 
jected. 

The agricultural possibilities for increasing food 
production fall into three classes: (1) taking fuller 
advantage of practices of proven superiority to 
bring about a larger and more efficient production 
on land already in use, (2) the utilization of land 
now wasted, and (3) the discovery of better prac- 
tices through scientific research. Since 70 per cent 
of the earth’s surface is not land but water, there 
may be possibilities of increasing the production of 
fish through research and application of scientific 
methods. Industry has helped agriculture step up 
food production by designing and building better 
farm tools, and so on. Larger industrial possibilities 
lie in the conversion of inedible plant materials 
into useful foods.—B.B. 


Senile anorexia, N. VintHer-PAuLsEN, MD. Geri- 
atrics 7, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1952), pp. 274-279. 
There is evidence of a very small intake of food 

in many older persons who are weak, tire easily, 

and seem disinterested in life. These persons fre- 
quently show symptoms of nutritional deficiencies 

in the mouth, tongue, and lips. . 

A study of the dietary intakes of two groups of 
older persons was made. One group showed nu- 
tritional deficiency symptoms; the other was a con- 
trol group of normal older persons. The diets of 
the deficient group were found to be far below 
the assumed minimal requirements for all nutrients 
studied. The intake of essential nutrients by this 
group was also considerably below that of the con- 
trol group. 

Nutritive failure frequently occurs in older per- 
sons whose incomes are limited and who live alone. 
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The importance of an adequate diet as a prophylac- 
tic measure against senile debility should be 
stressed in dealing with older patients.—R. C. 


The effects of amino acid deficiencies in man, 
A. A. ALBANESE. J. Clin. Nutrition 1, No. 1 
(Sept.-Oct., 1952), pp. 44-51. 

The effects of a protein-poor diet and of defi- 
ciencies of single amino acids were studied in ex- 
perimental animals (rats), young adults, and in- 
fants. 

In rats, one week of a tryptophane-deficient 
diet resulted in the same weight loss as six weeks 
of the protein-poor diet. Tryptophane, lysine, and 
methionine were found to be necessary for nitro- 
gen equilibrium of adults while histidine and argi- 
nine were not. In infants a diet lacking tryptophane, 
methionine, and isoleucine seriously impaired the 
biosynthesis of plasma proteins. 

The development of chromatographic procedures 
facilitates amino acid determinations of the urine 
and the blood, which reflect changes in the amino 
acid intake. 

In a protein deficiency condition a diet which is 
deficient in one essential amino acid may be more 
harmful than one deficient in total protein. The 
need for ample amounts of all essential amino acids 
in patients following surgery or after a long illness 
is evident.—R. C. 


Your town can have a school lunch program, 
B. SampseLt. Today's Health 30, No. 10 (Oct. 
1952), pp. 30-31. 

All nonprofit schools in the United States, includ- 
ing nursery schools and child-care centers, are 
eligible to set up a community school lunch pro- 
gram sponsored by the community and the Food 
Distribution Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. To receive FDA sup- 
port, a school must have a formal sponsor and serve 
lunches without charge to needy children, making 
no differentiation in service between those who can 
pay and those who cannot. 

In both initiation and operation, school lunch pro- 
grams differ from community to community. The 
FDA furnishes various foods free to communities 
that accept the responsibility of initiating and 
operating a lunch program. Using the FDA foods, 
local sponsors complete lunches with products 
bought with their own funds. They may be repaid 
some of the cost, depending on the number of peo- 
ple who eat the lunches, the cost of food in their 
locality, and the ability of the sponsor to pay. 
—B.B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANorE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 
Faxfilm used for surface evaluation of textiles. 
Textile Age 16, No. 11 (Nov. 1952), pp. 8-9. 
Faxfilm, for application to the textile industry, is 
a relatively new and simple-to-use process which 
employs a plastic replica in the study of wear, pat- 
tern, roughness, porosity, mesh count, and other 
conditions of a wide variety of materials. A per- 
manent, magnified replica of the material surface 
can be made in about one minute. Faxfilm pro- 
vides the same information usually obtained with 
a microscope without its limitations. Fabric does 
not need to be cut or set up under the instrument, 
and the permanent record made can be filed easily 
for future use. 


A new interfacing material. Am. Fabrics 23 

(Autumn 1952), p. 108. 

Pellon is a new fabric made specifically for in- 
terfacing. This new fabric is not woven but con- 
sists of a fleece of long staple fibers, distributed in 
random position and bonded in the intersections 
in a permanent manner. The thermoplastic process 
involved cancels the properties of the bonding 
agent without affecting the strength or freshness 
of the fibers. Since Pellon is not woven, it has 
the same elasticity in all directions, can be cut in 
any direction, and does not ravel. It is said to be 
amazingly resilient and crease-resistant. It is wash- 
able, dry-cleanable, and fast drying, and it resists 
shrinkage. This may be the first step toward de- 
veloping many loomless fabrics other than inter- 
facing materials. 


U.S. tells how to protect stored woolens from 
pests, M. Wycue. Women’s Wear Daily 85, No. 
97 (Nov. 1952), p. 18. 

Research conducted for the Defense Department 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture has resulted 
in the development of a process to protect stored 
woolens from pest damage. When simplified, the 
process can easily be used by the housewife. 
Woolens may be hung on clotheslines, sprayed 
lightly but thoroughly with a five per cent DDT 
oil solution, allowed to dry, and stored in closets, 
boxes, or chests. Further protection from the larvae 
of the clothes moth and carpet beetle can be ob- 
tained by spraying the DDT on both the inside 
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and outside surfaces of the storage containers. 
Fabrics should not be soaked with the spray, be- 
cause too much of it may leave a white deposit 
on the cloth. 


Adding plus values to fabries, A. W. WiL.iaMs. 
Textile Age 16, No. 11 (Nov. 1952), pp. 79-81. 
It has been long recognized that when a con- 

sumer buys a product he is primarily influenced by 

what his senses tell him. In the textile industry a 

great emphasis has always been placed on the ap- 

peal a fabric has to the senses of sight and touch. 

Recently the sense of smell has been considered. 

The use of aromatics opens up a new sensory ap- 

proach to the merchandising of textiles. 

Psychological experiments have proved that the 
sales of slightly perfumed hosiery exceeded those 
of unscented ones in a proportion of three to one, 
although the consumer buyers did not seem to be 
aware of the fact that they were considering the 
scent when they selected the hosiery. 

The use of odors in textiles is not a new idea. 
Pleasant odors have always been used to neutralize 
disagreeable ones caused by certain finishes and 
other processes. However, the use of the positive 
rather than the negative attitude is relatively new. 
In some instances the use of aromatics is twofold: 
to neutralize offensive odors and to add a specific 
fragrance to the textile. The aromatics can be used 
on any textile in the finishing bath without affecting 
the structure, color, or tensile strength of the fabric. 
The newest thought is to impregnate a fabric with 
an odor to match the nature of it, such as a woody 
fragrance for a tweed or co-ordinated flower fra- 
grances for floral patterns. It is thought that the 
fragrance of the textiles in a room could convey 
certain moods just as colors seem to do. 


The contribution of the designer, B. Casniy. 

Am. Fabrics 23 (Autumn 1952), pp. 66-67. 

The changing pattern of living makes it neces- 
sary for the fashion industry to change its approach 
to design. Fashion language needs re-editing. A 
so-called designer may be anything from a techni- 
cian to a stylist who simply adapts ideas from col- 
lections. The creative designer is inventive and 
can achieve a certain look because of a certain atti- 
tude toward life, an awareness of today’s living 
problems, and a curiosity about tomorrow. He must 
try to evaluate the tools of the industry and learn 
how best to use them. His work must permit emo- 
tional satisfaction as well as realize financial secu- 
rity. 
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Personality in the Making. The Fact-Finding Re- 
port of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Edited by Heten Le- 
LAND Witmer and Rutru Korinsky. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952, 454 pp., $4.50. 

A book for every person who is concerned in any 
way with children because of its worth-while up- 
to-date material! This book summarizes in very 
readable form the best current knowledge on the 
healthy development of personality of children and 
youth. This report is a more detailed survey of the 
earlier “Digest” which was prepared for use at the 
White House Conference. It is the joint work of 
the technical committee on fact finding, appointed 
by the national committee of the conference, and 
the fact-finding staff. The report reflects in general 
a composite of the thinking of the entire staff, and 
they have done a tremendous job. The contributed 
material was in some instances elaborated or com- 
bined, but the reader will find an even continuity 
throughout the book. 

The child’s development through various stages 
is considered in relation to the healthy personality, 
with emphasis on individual happiness and respon- 
sible citizenship. Throughout the report, there is 
reference to recent studies which are pertinent to 
the field. Parental attitudes towards the child and 
various aspects of health and religion are well in- 
tegrated. The research worker will find thought- 
provoking problems and suggestions offered at the 
end of the book. A wide range of problems has 
been posed here, many of which will challenge 
those in research although they may remain un- 
solved for some time to come. This book is an out- 
standing contribution to the progress of education. 
—Rutn J. Daves, New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. 


The Wonderful Story of How You Were Born. 
By Smonte MatTsNeR Gruenserc. Garden City, 
New York: Hanover House, 1952, 39 pp., $2. 

In this book, this well-known authority on child 
development presents in an understanding and 
sympathetic setting the true facts of the wonder 
and beauty of the beginning of life. The factual 
material is adroitly woven into a warm and tender 
story so that each child hearing or reading it, or 
just looking at the many gay, appealing illustrations, 


will identify closely with the story and absorb in- 
formation that will help him develop healthy atti- 
tudes toward sex and the story of how a baby is 
born. The book can be added to the child's library 
for him to use over a period of years. The content 
is divided into two sections: the first part of the 
book answering the general questions that young 
children want answered; the second, the more com- 
plex questions about which older children are likely 
to be concerned. 

There are two main points that make this book 
outstanding. What makes this author's treatment 
so valuable is her recognition that any enlightened 
consideration of the subject must be in terms of the 
feelings and strong emotions that cluster around 
the physiological facts of sex rather than a mere 
presentation of scientific fact. This amazing story 
simply and directly unfolds with keen insight into 
children’s thinking, feeling, and behavior. Ques- 
tions that children ask and some that they are not 
able to put into words are beautifully answered, 
emphasizing the sound point of view that children 
should be told the truth, using correct words, at a 
level they can understand. “How did I get born?”, 
“How did I begin?”, “Can a dog have kittens?”, 
“Does it hurt the mother when the baby kicks?”, 
“Are mothers sick when they go to the hospital to 
have babies?”, “Why can’t boys have babies?”. 

The second major contribution this book makes 
is directly to adults. The jacket of the book will be 
as important to parents as the book itself is to 
children. On the inside of the jacket the author 
answers skillfully, with acceptance and understand- 
ing of adult feelings and attitudes, questions about 
when and how to use this book.—Puy.uis Ricuarps, 
University of Texas. 


Adolescence. By Marcuentre and Outs G. 
Jamison. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952, 512 pp., $5. 

Written primarily for the teacher or prospective 
teacher, this book aims to help adults understand, 
get along with, and aid the adolescent in his growth 
process. The introductory section tells who the 
adolescent is, why we should study him, and what 
his world is like. A second section deals with the 
different aspects of his development—physical, 
heterosexual, social, mental hygiene, and vocational. 
And the final section is concerned with the major 
influences on the adolescent—the home, community, 
and school. 

Adolescence has a number of characteristics 
which recommend it, especially for use in teachers 
colleges. It is pointedly addressed to teachers with 
a section in each chapter dealing with what the 
teacher and the school can do to help the student. 
It emphasizes not only what the adolescent is and 
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how he is changing but also what he is to become, 
pointing to goals toward which he should be di- 
rected. At the end of each chapter is an array of 
classroom aids: suggestions for reminiscences and 
for panel discussions as well as a list of movies and 
supplementary reading materials. The format is 
pleasing and interesting, pointing up the excellent 
organization and using illustrations—graphs, charts, 
pictographs, and schematic drawings—effectively. 
The authors have drawn extensively from research 
studies and the body of knowledge which we al- 
ready have on adolescent psychology, attempting to 
interpret and functionalize these materials for the 
teacher. One of the most appealing characteristics 
of the book is the inclusion of autobiographical 
materials from adolescents indicating what the 
adolescent thinks about himself, his problems, and 
the world in which he lives. 

Despite the many admirable qualities of the 
book there are some aspects of the presentation 
which may be questioned. Too often, the authors 
seem to point to an “ideal” goal toward which the 
adolescent should be directed, with insufficient con- 
sideration of the fact that too much hitching of 
wagons to stars results in a frustration that fosters 
maladjustment. This criticism seems particularly 
pertinent to the section on emotional adjustment, 
where one is exhorted to establish goals that would 
be attainable only if man were a completely rational 
rather than emotional creature. Throughout the 
book one is led to believe that “ideals” can be 
reached by sheer force of character—the “I will” or 
“I will not” technique—without due regard for the 
dynamics of behavior and behavioral change. One 
gets the idea that adolescence is a “last chance” for 
achieving adjustment, and the road to that achieve- 
ment is a bit oversimplified. 

Certainly Adolescence is a contribution to the 
teaching field. Used with discretion and a recogni- 
tion of its weaknesses, it can serve as an admirable 
textbook, especially in teachers colleges.—CuristINE 
Beas.ey, University of Tennessee. 


Family Life Education in School and Com- 
munity. By ExizaperH McHose. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1952, 182 pp., $3.50. 

Family Life Education in School and Community 
represents the best thought and latest research in 
the field. Because of the nontechnical, narrative 
style in which it is written it will be of great value 
not only for highly trained family life professional 
workers but for school people, community workers, 
and lay people. 

Committees interested in developing family life 
education programs will find here practical sug- 
gestions narrated step by step. Family life educa- 
tion in home, church, school, or community and in 
large city, small town, or rural community as well 
as evaluation of that education and the growth of 
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individuals participating in the programs are in- 
terpreted in the experiences and shared responsi- 
bilities described. 

There are three minor criticisms of the work. 
(1) There is no index. (2) The terms “family life 
education” and “education for marriage and family 
living” are used interchangeably, and at spots the 
term “sex education” seems to be used interchange- 
ably as well. (3) On page 47 three universities are 
listed as those which offer training for leaders of 
family life education: Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of California. Florida 
State University at Tallahassee is the institution in 
Florida where this training program has been de- 
veloped through its inter-divisional doctoral program 
in marriage and family living under which family 
life education has been included as an area of con- 
centration.—_Nona M. Goonson, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


Early American Design Motifs. By Suzanne E. 
CuarMan. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1952, 191 pp., $3.95. 

This book consists of 353 line drawings and 10 
colored plates of design motifs from carefully 
authenticated sources, which are listed and dated. 
The clear black and white line drawings are so care- 
fully rendered that they should find many uses in 
craft classes. The design motifs come from such 
interesting sources as Pennsylvania German dower 
chests, wedding certificates, sgraffito ware, and slip 
ware; embroidered valances, petticoat borders, and 
bedspreads; early American chair and wall stencils; 
pieced and appliqued quilts; painted chests and 
bride’s boxes, Stiegel glass, and flip glasses; strap 
hinges and Conestoga wagon’s tool boxes; weather 
vanes, and so on!—Mitprep R. Jensen, University 
of Arizona. 


Making the Most of Your Cooking Time. By 
Marie ARMsTRONG Essiporr. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1952, 297 pp., $3.50. 


The Garrulous Gourmet. By WiLL1AM WALLACE 
Irvin. New York: The McBride Company, 1952, 
208 pp., $3.95. 


All-In-One Oven Meals. By Rut Bean. New 
York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1952, 223 
pp-, $2.95. 


Desserts America Loves. By Mary Witson. Pe- 
oria, Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1952, 
144 pp., $2.75 (cloth), $1.95 (plastic binding). 


The Complete American-Jewish Cook Book. 
Edited by ANNE Lonpon and Bertua K. BisHov. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952, 628 pp., $4.95. 
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Where? 


in ABORTION 


in ALCOHOLISM 


in AVIATION 
MEDICINE 


in BURNS 


in OBESITY 


to help mitigate formation 
of hematomas in 
Rh-negative mothers; and 
in toxemias 


to force fluids; and help 
assure adequate nutrition 


to replenish vitamin C lost 
in hypoxemia or hyper- 
ventilation; and provide 
quick energy 


to improve nutrition prior 
to grafting; and promote 
healing 


to appease appetite during 
reducing; and combat 
hypoglycemia 


to avoid vitamin C 
deficiency; aid healing and 
assist in weight control 


to maintain good nutrition 
without obesity; provide 
purine-free food; and help 
reduce inflammation 


LATE FINDINGS 
on the value of CITRUS 


How? 


citrus fruits and their 
concentrates and vitamin C 
supplement 


vitamin C orally in lone 
doses after acute stage 


been brought under control 


liberal quantities of fruit 


or fruit juices 


large doses of vitamin C as 
soon as patient can eat 


50 calories of citrus fruit 
(e.g. 4 oz. fresh orange 
juice) before lunch and 
dinner 


2-3 oz. strained citrus fruit 
juice in water (or milk) 
at end of meal 


for arthritis, high-vitamin 
diet; for rheumatic fever, 
orange juice 200 mg. daily; 
for gout, diet prominent in 
fruits, including citrus 


Am. J. 83:7 
1952; GP 5:35, 1 


Postgrad. Med. 9:106, 
1951 


Sandweiss: “Peptic 
Ulcer,” 1951; “Low Cost 
Therapeutic Diets,” 1952 


Am. Pract. 2:577, 1951: 
“Current Therapy,” 1952 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


ORANGES * GRAPEFRUIT TANGERINES 
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“Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Year Ended June 30, 1951,” gives figures 
regarding the staff, students, degrees conferred, in- 
come, expenditures, endowment, and physical plant 
facilities of these institutions, both for the indi- 
vidual colleges and for the nation as a whole. Dur- 
ing the period reported in this 54-page publication 
of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, 18 per cent of all students attending colleges 
and universities were enrolled in land-grant insti- 
tutions. This is Bulletin 1952, No. 2, and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 20 cents. 


“Teaching about the United Nations in the 
Schools and Colleges of the United States in 1950 
and 1951,” a report prepared for the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, tells in 29 pages 
about methods used in all types of schools to show 
how the United Nations works to improve under- 
standing among nations and promote peace for all. 
Teachers will welcome this publication to help 
them plan new United Nations programs. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
10 cents. 


That the school lunch program does not yet 
reach all children enrolled in this country’s schools 
is pointed out in the foreword of the 40-page book- 
let “State Provisions for School Lunch Programs, 
Laws and Personnel,” Bulletin 1952, No. 4, of the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. The 
purpose of the publication is, therefore, to help 
state departments of education to strengthen their 
school lunch programs. It answers questions re- 
garding the development and the administration of 
the school lunch program as well as gives details 
about the types of state laws which enable state 
departments of education to participate and the 
different forms of school lunch organization used 
in them. Order from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 20 cents. 


“Feeding Little Folks” by E. T. McEnery, MD, 
pediatrician, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago, and Margaret Jane Suydam, home economist, 
Family Service of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Ohio, is an attractively illustrated 21-page booklet 
which presents simply the factors involved in plan- 
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ning for the good nutrition of children one to five 


‘years old. One of its valuable features is that it 


can alleviate some of the unnecessary worries par- 
ents may have because they do not understand 
that each child is different in his growth rate and 
attitudes toward eating yet each must go through 
certain stages of development. Order from the 
National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Price 10 cents. 


To help consumers select poultry of assured 
wholesomeness and the desired grade, the Poultry 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has produced 
charts in color in two different sizes. Both use the 
same illustrations to show the labels that indicate 
grading or inspection, or both, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The pictures of the U. S. 
Grade A and B dressed poultry are realistic enough 
to give the buyer an excellent idea of the differ- 
ence in appearance of the two grades of birds. 

The large wall chart is 25 by 38 inches. The 
smaller chart, 11% by 16% inches, folds to pamphlet 
size so that when opened like a book it gives addi- 
tional buying information. This one is designated 
as PA-170. 

Applicable to Journat readers is this information 
from the Production and Marketing Administration: 
“The charts are available without charge in limited 
quantities to educational agencies and other non- 
commercial co-operators whose use falls within the 
Department's policy on the free distribution of this 
illustrative material. Quantity requests for free 
copies should be accompanied by a statement of the 
plan for using the chart in an educational program 
and should be directed to the Office of Information 
Services, Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Persons wishing to buy either of the charts 
should send orders to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. The small chart (PA-170) sells for 5 cents 
per copy, or $2.25 per 100 on orders of from 100 
to 1,000 copies; orders for 1,000 or more copies will 
be filled at $22.50 per 1,000. For the larger chart, 
the price is ten cents per single copy; $7.50 per 100 
copies. 


Actual-size pictures of nine kinds of cans most 
commonly used for packing canned foods, together 
with their number and weight and measure capac- 
ity, are shown on a wall chart (24 by 37 inches) 
prepared by the Home Economics Division, Na- 
tional Canners Association. The chart also shows 
which parts of the buying information given on the 
can label are mandatory and which are voluntary. 
It may be requested from the National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Percent contribution of 
dairy foods to a 1400 calorie diet.* 


cavonses 

=a 25% VITAMIN A VALUE 
| 


*Based on daily need of moderately 
active woman for certain nutrients. 


This seal indicates that all 

nutrition statements in K 

been found acceptable by (ous | 
the Council on Foods and © 
Nutrition of the American MUTRITI 
Medical Association. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


weight reduction can be achieved, and 
normal weight maintained, on a palatable 
diet of ordinary foods. 


In recent studies of weight reduction men 
and women achieved satisfactory weight 
losses, without reporting hunger or loss of 
pep, on diets containing approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate.':? In diets adjusted to supply 1400 
calories to women, 1800 calories to men, 
more than half the energy came from fat— 
an important factor in the hunger-satisfy- 
ing quality of the diet, because fat slows 
digestion and absorption of nutrients. Ni- 
trogen and calcium retention, as measured 
by balance studies, was satisfactory. 


High proportion of nutrients in relation 
to calories make dairy foods an essential 
part of reducing diets. In the diet referred 
to above, dairy foods supplied less than one- 
fifth of the 1400 calories, but more than 
one-half of the recommended amounts of 
calcium and riboflavin and one-fourth of 
the protein and vitamin A for an adult 
woman. Significant amounts of other needed 
nutrients were also supplied by dairy foods. 


Intensive studies of low-calorie diets show 
that milk, because of its unique nutrient con- 
tribution, does more for the reducer than any 
other single commonly used food. 


'Cederquist, D. C., Brewer, W. D., Beegle, R. M., Wagoner, 
A. N., Dunsing, D., and Ohison, M. A. Weight reduction on 
low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. I. Clinical results and 
energy metabolism. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 28:113 (Feb.) 1952. 


Young, C. M. Weight reduction using a moderate-fat diet. 
I. Clinical responses and energy metabolism. J. Am. Diet. 
Assn. 28:410 (May) 1952. 

‘Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Williams, B., Beegle, 
R. M., Dunsing, D., Kelley, A. L., and Ohlson, M. A. 
Weight reduction on low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. 
II. Utilization of nitrogen and calcium. J. Am. Diet. 
Assn. 28:213 (March) 1952. 


Send for your FREE copy of the interesting 
folder, ‘‘Weight Reduction through Diet.” 


Since 1915 . . . the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
@ non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products. 
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GENERAL 


Gertrude L. Warren, in charge of 
the organization of 4-H Club work in 
the Extension Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, retired on De- 
cember 19. Since she entered the De- 
partment in 1917, the 4-H Club 
organization has increased in member- 
ship from about 300,000 to its present 
total of more than 2,000,000. 

At the request of government offi- 
cials, Miss Warren helped plan 4-H 
activities in many countries. She was 
the only woman ever to receive the 
Latvian government’s Order of the 
Three Stars, the highest civil order of 
that country. Other honors conferred 
on her include the Superior Service 
Award of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in 1949 and, on the 25th 
anniversary of the National 4-H Club 
Congress, a plaque in recognition of 
her “leadership, steadfast devotion, and 
continuous service.” The headquarters 
building at the National 4-H Club Cen- 
ter near Washington, D.C., was dedi- 
cated Warren Hall during the 1951 
National 4-H Club Congress. Miss 
Warren will continue to live in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. Neige Todhunter, head of the 
department of foods and nutrition at 
the University of Alabama, was ap- 
pointed dean of its School of Home 
Economics on January 15 to succeed 
the late Agnes Ellen Harris. Dr. Tod- 
hunter was recently appointed speaker 
of the American Dietetic Association's 
house of delegates. 

C.-E. A. Winslow was the recipient 
in October of a special $2500 award 
from the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation for his long-time efforts in 
furthering modern public-health prac- 
tice throughout the United States and 
the world. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of Sim- 
mons College was celebrated on No- 
vember 6 and 7, 1952. Speakers at the 
Academic Convocation included Mrs. 
Lillian Gilbreth, president of Gilbreth, 
Inc., who discussed “Fifty Years of 
Change in the Social Status of Wom- 
en”; George D. Stoddard, president of 
the University of Illinois, “The Educa- 
tion of Women: Yesterday and Today”; 
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and Bancroft Beatley, president of Sim- 
mons College, “Fifty Years of Simmons 
Education.” 

The November 7 program included 
conferences on “Professional Oppor- 
tunities for Women,” “Education for 
Today’s World,” “Contributions of the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences to 
Today's Education,” and “Contribu- 
tions of the Physical and Natural Sci- 
ences to Today's Education.” 

The place of school feeding facil- 
ities in civil defense was the sub- 
ject of a morning session on November 
13 during the Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American School Food 
Service Association in Los Angeles, 
California. Chairman of the meeting 
was F. O. Washam, director of lunch- 
rooms, Chicago Public Schools. Other 
participants included Leonard Trainer, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Paul Murphy, food consultant, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration; Edith 
Walker, director of emergency feed- 
ing, Ministry of Food, London, Eng- 
land; James Hundley, nutrition con- 
sultant, Washington, D. C.; Alden 
Beview, director of defense welfare, 
New York; Ellen C. Ruthman, chief 
of emergency feeding, Washington, 
D. C.; and Charlotte Johnson, assist- 
ant director of disaster services, 
American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Margaret Hockin, formerly 
with the rural welfare division of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations and recently serv- 
ing with a UNESCO team in Iraq, has 
been appointed chief of the home eco- 
nomics section of FAO at its Rome 
(Italy) headquarters. She assumed 
her new duties on January 1. 

Elvessa A. Stewart, superintendent 
of home economics for the Bureau of 
Public Schools in the Philippines, on 
July 3 received a citation of merit and 
a medal for her service to the Philip- 
pines in the field of education. She 
was one of seven persons honored by 
the Women’s Civic Assembly in con- 
nection with the 1952 Philippine Inde- 
pendence Day celebration on July 4. 


President Quirino made the presenta- 
tions at Malacafian Park. 

Bertha F. Strange, former instruc- 
tor at Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
is in Iraq as a member of the Point 4 
mission of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration of the Department of 
State. She will be on the staff of the 
newly established department of home 
economics in Queen Aliyah College in 
Baghdad. She recently taught at the 
Women’s University in Cairo, Egypt. 

Suzanne Dunas of Bologne, France, 
the AHEA’s 1951-52 Phi Upsilon 
Omicron international scholarship stu- 
dent at Iowa State College, is now em- 
ployed by Electricité de France, a 
national organization with headquart- 
ers in Paris. Her duties include assist- 
ing home economics teachers in their 
teaching of electricity and electric 
household equipment. Miss Dunas re- 
ports that her organization expects to 
establish a laboratory for testing elec- 
tric apparatus in order to help teachers 
select the type best suited to their 
needs and thereby guide their students 
and, through them, their families. 

The 50th Anniversary of the 
establishment of the Faculty of House- 
hold Science in the University of To- 
ronto was celebrated by the household 
science alumnae at a dinner in the 
Great Hall of Hart House on Novem- 
ber 21. The program included mes- 
sages brought by directors of home 
economics in other Canadian vniver- 
sities and greetings read from gradu- 
ates living in all parts of the world. 
Jean I. Simpson, professor of foods at 
Syracuse University, one of the prin- 
cipal speakers, paid high tribute to her 
Alma Mater in proposing “A Toast to 
the University of Toronto.” 

High light of the event was presen- 
tation to the University of a sum of 
money to establish the 50th Anniver- 
sary Prize, an award to a student from 
the graduating class each year who will 
proceed to further study. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. Home Economics As- 
sociation. Bernice Moore of the Hogg 
Foundation of Austin, Texas, will be 
consultant for the third annual work- 
shop of the Association’s department of 
colleges and universities on February 
13 and 14 at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Guests at the international lunch- 
eon at the joint meeting of the Alabama 
Home Economics and Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Birmingham on November 15 
included: Odette Dutrieux of Paris, 
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vith Cunch Tipping 


TOPS IN TASTE! 

1 No. 1 flat can sliced 
pineapple* (4 slices) 

Yo cup fruit syrup 
1% cups milk (about) 
1 3-o0z. package vanilla pudding 
Drain pineapple and add enough 
milk to syrup to make 2 cups 


vanilla pudding in saucepan. Cook 
over medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture thickens 
and boils. Pour into 4 dessert 
dishes and cool slightly. Place one 
slice of pineapple in the center of 
each. Serve warm or cold with 
sprinkling of crunch topping. 


Topping: Melt 2 tablespoons but- 
ter in a small saucepan. Add 2 


tablespoons brown sugar, 4% cup 
cornflakes and 2 tablespoons 
chopped nuts. Stir until all ingre- 
dients are well distributed. Cool; 
sprinkle over top of fruit cream. 


4 servings. 
*One 8-oz. can of peaches, pears 
or fruit cocktail may be substi- 
tuted for the No. 1 flat can of 
sliced pineapple. 


liquid. Gradually add liquid to 


ONE OF THE YEAR-ROUND TREATS 
OFFERED IN CANCO'S RECIPE BOOKLET 


Your students are going to love you for 
teaching them to fix this mouth-watering 
dessert. 


And what’s so wonderful, it can be pre- 
pared any time of the year. No secret why, 
either. The fruit used in this dessert is 
canned—and canned fruits are the pick of 
the market . . . tender, juicy-sweet and 
just bursting with fresh fruit flavor! 


Fruit Cream with Crunch Topping is one of 
Canco’s favorite recipes—one of the many 
perfected by Canco’s home economists in 
their test kitchen. 


For more delicious and easy-to-fix rec- 
ipes, send today for your free copy of 


Canco’s recipe booklet, Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods. You'll find 
this booklet a gold mine in menu-planning 
suggestions, as well as recipes. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


| Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send mea free copy of 
Using Canned Foods,” 


“Choice Recipes and Menus 
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France, holder of the AHEA’s Helen 
W. Atwater international fellowship at 
the University of Alabama; seven Ger- 
man exchange students at the Univer- 
sity; and Margaret Herrod of Man- 
chester, England, exchange teacher at 
Fairfield. Miss Herrod’s replacement 
in England is Nadine Phillips of Tusca- 
loosa. Miss Phillips will be among 
those received by Queen Elizabeth II 
on June 10 in the Royal Gardens. 

CALIFORNIA. A State College 
Homemaking Education Curricu- 
lum Committee has been meeting 
during the present academic year for 
discussion of the development of home 
economics on the college level, recruit- 
ment of students, and the relationship 
of home economics education to gen- 
eral education. Dean C. O. McCorkle 
of California Polytechnic College is 
chairman of the committee. Other dele- 
gates are from the state colleges. 

Califorria’s newest home eco- 
nomics department on the college 
level is at the Los Angeles State Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Sciences. The 
department opened in the fall of 1951 
and has experienced rapid growth. 

A “Workshop in Home Econom- 
ies Curriculum,” an extension service 
course, is being conducted in Stockton 
by the Sacramento State College under 
the direction of M. Catharine Starr. 
The workshop is designed for home- 
making teachers who are concerned 
with the continuous development of 
the over-all homemaking program and 
of specific areas within the field of 
home economics. 

Work has begun on the new 
home economics building for the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
The building, which will have three 
stories and basement and be com- 
pletely wired for television and radio, 
will cost approximately $1,435,000. It 
will contain a modern institutional 
management laboratory, home equip- 
ment laboratory, home furnishings 
workroom, textile and nutrition re- 
search laboratories, statistical work- 
room, darkroom, home _ economics 
education laboratory and workroom, 
departmental library equipped to hold 
five thousand volumes, a student and 
faculty lounge, and, in addition, the 
usual laboratories and classrooms for 
clothing, textiles, home furnishings, 
child care, and family relations. It is 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy by 
March 1954. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Home Economics Association. Sue 
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Taylor, recently home economist with 
the American International Association 
in Venezuela and Brazil, and now ex- 
tension and education specialist in 
home economics in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, was the 
speaker at the social welfare and pub- 
lic health department's first meeting of 
the year, held at AHEA headquarters 
on November 18. Miss Taylor de- 
scribed high lights of her recently con- 
cluded four years in Venezuela and 
Brazil, where, in a rural education pro- 
gram, she organized work similar to 
that of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Extension Service, and other 
agencies seeking to raise living stand- 
ards of rural families through the adop- 
tion of improved practices. 

Enlarged photographs and a series 
of colored slides gave vivid evidence of 
health and family living conditions and 
of the salutary effects of an educational 
program geared to needs of the people. 

A five-minute “buzz” session of those 
present on “What Do You Expect from 
the Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department” brought forth suggestions 
from the group to guide Chairman 
Miriam Eads and her committee in 
furthering work of the department for 
the year. 

GEORGIA. Inez Wallace, state 
supervisor of the Georgia homemaking 
education program, was honored at the 
Boston convention of the American 
Vocational Association in December 
with a life membership, the gift of 
her staff and the homemaking educa- 
tion teachers in Georgia. Miss Wallace 
was the only woman member of the 
committee appointed last year by U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Earl Mc- 
Grath to evaluate America’s vocational 
education services. 

Dr. Anne Bius of Tennessee, who 
recently completed work on her doc- 
torate at Ohio State University, is the 
new head of the department of home 
economics at the Georgia State College 
for Women. She succeeds Elizabeth 
Mayes, who has returned to the Berry 
Schools in Rome, Georgia, to head the 
homemaking department. 

Mrs. J. Milton Murray, homemak- 
ing teacher at the A. L. Miller High 
School in Macon, is serving this year 
as president of the Georgia Branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women. In her honor the Georgia 

Future Homemakers of America estab- 
lished their Murray Awards, for which 
each FHA member gives a nickel. Then 
at the state FHA convention each May 
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2,000 nickels are presented to each of 
two or three outstanding FHA mem- 
bers who wish to go to college to con- 
tinue their homemaking education 
studies. 

Mrs. Bernice McCullar, who han- 
dles information for the Georgia Home- 
making Service, is one of the American 
columnists whose work is included in 
both How to Write Columns by Olin 
Ethmer Hinkle and John Henry and 
Little Treasury of Main Street U.S.A. 
by John M. Henry. 

Mrs. McCullar’s pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, and radio scripts for Georgia 
teachers are designed to interpret the 
Georgia homemaking program to its 
citizens. A script for high school home- 
making students, put on as chapel pro- 
grams by more than seventy high 
schools in Georgia last year, was 
adopted by the United Nations as a 
pattern for national youth groups. It 
was titled “The U.N. and Grandma's 
Ice Box.” Her most popular script for 
radio was one dealing with the prob- 
lem of what to do about family por- 
traits in the modern home and was 
titled “The Hanging of Aunt Minnie.” 

HAWAII. Genevieve Feagin has 
returned to the Extension Service at 
the University of Hawaii after spend- 
ing nine months teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Salonika in Greece on a Ful- 
bright assignment and several months 
in educational tours in Europe and 
Asia. 

The 20 girls, representing various 
sections of Greece, who studied home 
demonstration work under Miss Feagin 
were recommended by their local agri- 
cultural committee. The girls were 
housed in a Marshall Plan building, 
and their expenses were financed by 
the Mutual Security Agency. Also 
assisting in the project was the Greek 
Ministry of Agriculture, the University 
of Salonika, and the Near East Founda- 
tion. Miss Feagin, whose lectures in 
English were translated by her assist- 
ant, concentrated on techniques related 
to home food production; nutrition; 
health sanitation; child care and de- 
velopment; family food preparation, 
preservation, and serving; and home 
improvement. 

ILLINOIS. Home Economics As- 
sociation. Marjorie Martin of Sydney, 
Australia, AHEA’s Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron international scholarship student 
at the University of Illinois, compared 
home economics in Australia with that 
in the United States during the annual 
fall meeting of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics College Clubs in Springfield on 
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November 7 and 8. Betty Jean Mc- 
Dougal, Province VII president, dis- 
cussed “What the Province Means to 
Us.” 

“Let's Look at Science” is the title 
of a series of television shows being 
presented once a week by the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. A program 
on “Weight Reduction Diets” was pre- 
sented by students in the Diet and Dis- 
ease class. 

“How to Add Sparkle to the 
Rooms Rented to Students” was dis- 
cussed by Josephine Ross at the house- 
holders meeting on November 25 at 
the Illinois State Normal University. 

Senior students in home economics 
education at the University of Illinois 
who were enrolled during the fall in 
the new course Schoo] and Community 
Experiences spent two weeks in an off- 
campus student teaching center work- 
ing with the local homemaking teacher 
and administrators. Wilma Johnson of 
the University staff supervised the ex- 
periences designed to help the student 
prepare for the responsibilities of 
teaching and gain an appreciation of 
the importance of understanding the 
community. 

IOWA. Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “Family Centered Teaching” 
was the theme of the meeting of the 
department of colleges and universities 
at Wartburg College on October 4. 

The newly acquired Georgian- 
style home management house at 
Iowa State Teachers College was ready 
for use during the winter quarter. It 
accommodates five girls and the in- 
structor and also has space for a 
nursery school. 

Unique features of the new pre- 
school laboratory at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, which opened in Sep- 
tember, are a water playroom and a 
spiral staircase that makes it possible 
for graduate students to observe activi- 
ties of the children on every floor level. 

Dorothy Leslie, recently of the 
University of Illinois, is the new di- 
rector of women’s residence halls at 
the University of Iowa. She also is 
teaching foods and institution manage- 
ment to dietetic majors. 

“A Stable Family in an Unstable 
World” will be the theme of the 
Family Life Conference sponsored at 
Iowa State College March 19 and 20 
by the home economics and home 
economics extension staffs. 

KANSAS. Margaret Kirby Burtis, 
for the past nine years district exten- 
sion agent with headquarters at Kansas 


these NEW 


Recipes 
for low-calorie diets... theyke wonderful! 


Alice Kline and Demetria Taylor, our home economics consultants, have developed 
some new SuCARYL recipes that we think are out of this world. They're all so good that 
we decided to put out a whole new recipe booklet. In it, you'll find recipes for cookies, 
cake, pie, candy, ice cream, pudding and other desserts . . . salad dressing, sauces, 
relishes and beverages . . . home-canned fruits and jams. Calories are lower than 
ever, and fat content is reduced to a minimum. This just shows what you can do with 
a little ingenuity —and a non-caloric sweetener like SucarYL. As you know, SUCARYL can 
be cooked right in like sugar, leaves no bitter aftertaste in ordinary use. Why not try it? 
It's supplied by leading pharmacies in both tablet and liquid forms: Sucaryt Sodium 


Tablets, in bottles of 100 and 1000; and SucaryLt Sweetening 1 ef 


Solution, either sodium or calcium form, in 4-fluidounce bottles. 


Non-Caloric 


Sugar-Restricted Diets 
(Cyclomote, Abbott) 


SEND FOR FREE COPIES of new recipe booklet, plus free samples of 


SucaRyYL. See coupon section, or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


A REMINDER 


The 44th Annual Meeting and Exposition of the American 


Home Economics Association will be held at Municipal 


Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-26, 1953. 


Please use hotel reservation blank on page 145 
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FREE...Mail Today 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. JH-2 

309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me without charge the new Sth 
edition of “Family Food-Money Manage- 
ment™ and Wall Chart for listing compara- 
tive store prices. After review | will advise 
of my need for student reference copies. 


am teacher in 
O Jr. High High School College 


NAME 


SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
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State College, died during the first 
week in November after an_ illness 
which began last summer. 

Three summer workshops, each 
for 2 semester hours of credit, are an- 
nounced by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College: Food 
Preservation Workshop, June 8 to 20; 
Workshop in Child Development, June 
15 to 26; and Human Nutrition Work- 
shop, June 29 to July 10. 

Mrs. Myrtle Correll of Kansas 
State College has prepared Progress 
Report No. 10, “Farm and Home Liv- 
ing Cost for 320 Kansas Farm Fami- 
lies,” a mimeographed report of the 
analysis of family account books for 
1951, in the series she has prepared 
annually under Purnell Project 196 of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Copies are available upon re- 
quest to Mrs. Correll while the supply 
lasts. 

LOUISIANA. Four seniors from 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute are 
doing internship in the home economics 
in business field under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Iola Huger, home econo- 
mist with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and Joyce Fournet, home 
economist with Gulf States Utilities 
Company. 

Mary Cleo Smith, nursery school 
teacher at Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, was married to David Gunnell in 
August. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Winifred 
Eastwood, recently county home 
demonstration agent in Duchess 
County, New York, joined the Massa- 
chusetts Extension Service on Jan- 
uary 1 as state leader of home eco- 
nomics extension. Her headquarters 
will be in Amherst. 

MISSISSIPPI. Home Economics 
Association. “Our Responsibility for 
Freedom as Home Economists” was 
the theme of the Association’s 40th an- 
nual meeting held at Jackson on No- 
vember 7 and 8. Mena Hogan of the 
U.S. Extension Service was the guest 
speaker. 

Addie Hester, president of the As- 
sociation, represented the AHEA at 
the inauguration of Dr. Charles P. Ho- 
garth as the tenth president of Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, the 
oldest state-supported college for wom- 
en in the United States. It was here 
that the Mississippi Association was 
organized in 1912. 

The Association’s first Homemakers 
Club was organized recently in Colum- 
bus with 11 members. 

Faculty committees at Mississippi 
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State College for Women have been 
working on a program for home and 
family living as a part of general or 
liberal education for all students. Mrs. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall spent several days 
on the campus as a consultant. 

The home economies department 
of the University of Mississippi is shar- 
ing in the recent $250,000 grant by the 
General Education Board for general 
improvement and development of the 
University’s Liberal Arts College. 

Dr. Loraine Myers, a graduate of 
the University of Iowa, is associate 
professor of nutrition and research at 
the University of Mississippi. 

In honor of May Cresswell, an 
alumna of the University of Mississippi, 
a new annual scholarship for a fresh- 
man home economics major has been 
established at the University by the 
Home Economics Club. 

The Board of Trustees of Higher 
Learning in Mississippi has appointed 
Bertha Fritzsche, Blanche Tansil, Ruth 
Wallace, and Mary Wilson to serve on 
a special committee exploring needs 
of all college students in the state in 
the area of home and family living. 

NEW YORK. Mrs. Edna Bryte 
Bishop, originator of the Bishop 
method of clothing construction, be- 
came director of the division of home 
economics for the Advance Pattern 
Company in New York City on Jan- 
uary 1. 

OHIO. The Home Economics As- 
sociation is looking ahead this year 
by centering its program of work on 
gathering material relating to the de- 
velopment of home economics in the 
state. Ohio celebrates its sesquicenten- 
nial in 1953, and Ohio home econo- 
mists are making a concerted effort to 
help others outside the profession to 
understand the part home economists 
have played, and are playing, in the 
development of the state. 

Association divisions are compiling 
material to show their contribution to 
Ohio homes and families, and depart- 
ments are searching for facts and fig- 
ures relating to the various professional 
developments of their area. This ma- 
terial will be presented at the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, which will be 
keyed around home economics in Ohio. 
As a public relations effort to show how 
home economics serves Ohio families, 
representatives of related organizations 
will be invited to attend the Associa- 
tion’s sessions. 

Plans are also being made to pub- 
lish a special Sesquicentennial Issue of 
the Ohio Newsletter, commemorating 
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the development of the home econom- 
ics profession in Ohio. 

Gladys Branegan of Ohio State Uni- 
versity was designated by Governor 
Frank Lausche to head all women’s or- 
ganizations in the Ohio Sesquicenten- 
nial plans. 

Evelyn Haller, formerly of Iowa 
State College, is now in charge of the 
foods and nutrition department at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Philadelphia 
Home Economists in Business have 
“adopted” a 9-year-old Italian war or- 
phan through the Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children. 

The Home Economics Association of 
Philadelphia has initiated a Newsletter, 
believing that as its members learn to 
know one another better, both person- 
ally and professionally, they can pool 
ideas, compare problems, seek or give 
assistance, and as an organization work 
together in greater Philadelphia for 
“the development and promotion of 
standards of home and family life that 
will best further individual and social 
welfare.” 

Miriam Lowenberg of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College spoke on her 
experiences in school-community co- 
operation at the meeting of the home- 
making section of the Central District 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Association in October. 

TENNESSEE. Home Economics 
Association. “More Effective Partici- 
pation in Education for Home and 
Family Life” was the theme of the 
workshop held at Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute from November 13 to 15 
by the college home economics clubs 
of Province V. Efforts will be devoted 
to strengthening state programs in 
1953. 

Lillian Keller has resigned from 
the Tennessee Extension Service after 
thirty years as a home economics spe- 
cialist. Her contribution to better liv- 
ing in Tennessee farm homes has been 
made through her work with home 
demonstration agents, 4-H Club mem- 
bers, and farm families. 

Ruth Huenemann has returned 
from a year’s experience in Peru and 
has resumed direction of community 
nutrition work at the University of 
Tennessee. This year seven graduate 
fellows are studying community nutri- 
tion with Miss Huenemann. One of 
them, a Peruvian, is here on a scholar- 
ship provided through the Interna- 
tional Public Health Service. 

Eighteen teachers and home 
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demonstration agents from Den- 
mark, Norway, The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia, and Italy attended 
a short course sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee from July 6 
through July 19. 

The University of Tennessee now 
has a four-year undergraduate col- 
lege branch in West Tennessee known 
as the Martin Branch. The first bache- 
lor’s degrees in home economics will 
be granted there in June. Mary 
Rachel Armstrong is the head of the 
Branch’s home economics staff of 
six persons. An attractive home 
economics building and an annex 
house the upper division work. For 
the past 20 years this college has 
operated as a junior college in home 
economics and in all other fields 
offered by the University of Tennes- 
see. It now becomes a senior college 
in only agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

Iris Davenport, woman’s editor of 
Farm and Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist, is initiating a new service to 
home economics teachers of the 16 
states the magazine serves: A Guide 
which will review articles from the 
woman’s section of the magazine and 
make tentative suggestions for their 
use in home economics classes. 

Mrs. Sue Anderson, nutritionist 
with the Dairy Council of Chattanooga, 
has conducted a series of classes in 
nutrition for employees of the Peer- 
less Woolen Mill in Roosville. 

WASHINGTON. Mrs. Ray Crum, 
foods instructor at Edison Technical 
School in Seattle, has been named one 
of 16 consumer consultants to the 
Food and Drug Administration. She 
will obtain information on buying 
habits in the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. 

Doris Brockway of the University 
of Washington has completed a series 
of classes on Fundamentals of Textiles 
for junior executives of Frederick and 
Nelson’s store in Seattle. In addition, 
she has worked with the store per- 
sonnel in the ready-to-wear and house 
furnishings departments to help them 
understand the new fibers and finishes. 
During the fall and winter Miss Brock- 
way has been presenting developments 
in the textile field to Seattle teachers of 
home economics in a course on “New 
Fabrics—Their Composition, Use, and 
Care.” 

The teaching of housing is being 
emphasized in the teaching program 
this year of teachers of vocational 


home economics in the state. At their 
annual meeting Mrs. Florence Van 
Norden of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, led a housing workshop, assisted 
by H. E. Wichers, rural architect, and 
Helen Noyes, home management spe- 
cialist of the Washington Extension 
Service. 

A course in International Tech- 
nical and Cultural Studies is being 
offered at the State College of Wash- 
ington. In this program students 
interested in foreign service, either 
government or private, have the oppor- 
tunity to study the language and cul- 
tural background of the areas of the 
world where their technical knowledge 
may be needed. A new course in food 
economics offered this fall by the 
foods and nutrition department has 
emphasized national and international 
programs for attacking world food 
problems. Students enrolled include 
foreign students, both graduate and 
undergraduate, as well as American 
students who are interested either in 
working abroad or in widening their 
horizons. 

WYOMING. The Home Econom- 
ies Association approved a state-wide 
public relations project aimed at in- 
forming high school seniors and their 
parents about professional opportuni- 
ties in home economics and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming offerings in the 
field. 

Mabel Cook of Northwest Mis- 
souri State College was guest leader 
at the Annual State Teachers’ Con- 
ference in August, when special con- 
sideration was given to “Evaluation in 
Homemaking Education” as a third 
step in the state curriculum revision 
program being participated in by all 
homemaking teachers in the state. 

A tour of the new home eco- 
nomics laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming will be a feature of 
the home economics program on Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20 during Ranch, Farm, 
and Home Week. Demonstrations will 
be presented by faculty and students 
in each department to show the use 
of the equipment and types of re- 
search under way. 

Rua Van Horn of the U.S. Office 
of Education is scheduled to spend 
the week of February 9 to 13 at the 
University of Wyoming to assist with 
a study of the home economics pro- 
gram. In addition to staff conferences, 
students will be interviewed in an 
effort to evaluate present offerings in 


light of student needs and the pur- 
poses of the program. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If you're trained in food production and service and are 
looking for a career as well as a good-salaried job, it will 
pay you to investigate the excellent opportunities we have 
to offer; such as, 


e Director to standardize food and service in com- 
mercial operation. $500 to $700 a month to start. 


e@ Food Supervisor of Mountain Resort. $400 plus 
maintenance. 


e Assistant Dietitians with or without experience. 


Also teaching positions beginning second semester in foods, 
equipment, and home management. 


SATHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 
138 N. Twelfth St. Lincoln, Nebr. 


WANTED—(a) CHIEF and ASSISTANT DIETI- 
TIANS; university hospital, new building under construc- 
tion, completion 1954; outstanding dietary department; 
minimum salaries; $5400 and $3700 respectively; West. 
(b) NUTRITION ADVISER, large industrial company; 
duties entail individual employee consultations, planning 
and construction of nutrition exhibits, training adminis- 
trative dietetic interns; East. (c) DIETITIAN for girls’ 
unit serving 175 per meal; also dietitian for men’s dormi- 
tory serving 700 per meal; large university; Middle West. 
(d) ASSOCIATE DIETITIAN well qualified as thera- 
peutic dietitian; new hospital, 200 beds; college town, near 
Chicago; $350. (e) THREE ASSISTANT DIETI- 
TIANS; one of country’s leading private practice clinics. 
(f) MANAGERS and ASSISTANT MANAGERS, res- 
taurant chain; opportunities available, Midwest, South, 
Southwest. (g) Professionally trained EXECUTIVE 
HOUSEKEEPER;; large teaching hospital; $4200, main- 
tenance. MEDICAL BUREAU, Burneice Larson, Di- 
rector, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


ith 
+ C ktail s parks the idea wi 4 AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ruit Coc Home Economists will appreciate these features of our 


d col service: 
. 1. Positions usually available in all parts of the country. 
2. Complete confidence maintained. 
3. Exclusive Home Economics department under the per- 
favori sonal direction of Mrs. Williams. 7 
i our 4. Authorized by and cooperating with St. Louis Chapter 
on crisp lettuce. Then, “Home in 
arrange os hot grilled cheese 5. No charge to register. Never any charge unless a 
-mate, a piping position is accepted through the services of Kay 
Williams Personnel. 
. Member National Employment Board—Member St. 
Louis Employment Board. 
. Licensed in Missouri and Illinois. 
8. Write for our application form—No obligation. 


Assistant Home Economist, geet, grant food, de- 

: velopment of recipes and public relations. East. $425. 

DOLE makes it deer A to do— Home Economist to age 30, Gulf Coast location, lots of 

no peeling, coring, cutting — all travel, equipment and service company, to $6,000 

the fixings ready to use. But Traveling Cooking School Home Economist, Dem- 

the important thing’s the flavor. onstrator, live in East; all expenses and $4200. 

DOLE thinks so, too. That’s why Home Demonstration Agents, locate down South, $3600. 

Dietitian, Midwest school, nice job for HDA graduate 
who likes supervisory and planning. Good hours. Meals 
and professional laundry. Salary $240-$350. 


Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Kay Williams Personnel 


Economist, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco 6, California 818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Vhow Comp Up fo Date 


CHEMISTRY OF FOOD and NUTRITION 


By Henry C. Sherman, Mitchill Professor Emeritus Sth Edition 


of Chemistry, Columbia University 


Written by a recognized authority and long a standard for 
Henry Clapp Sherman is 
the author of many books 
on food and nutrition in- all the principles of food chemistry and nutrition, together 
cluding these Macmillan 
titles: Food Products,4/e; 


Food and Health, 2/e: a sound basis in the science of nutrition and its practical 


college courses, the new eighth edition of this text includes 


with summarized and evaluated scientific facts, and provides 


Essentials of Nutrition, applications. In bringing the subject matter up to date, each 
3/e, (with C. S. Lanford) ; 
Introduction to Foods and 
Nutrition, (with C, S. Lan- added. Special attention has been given to significant recent 
ford); and Selected W orks 
of Henry Clapp Sherman. 


chapter has been revised, and three new ones have been 


discoveries and the advances of fundamental concepts in the 


science of nutrition. $6.00. 721 pages. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THIS IS OUR HOME FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
Have You Bought Your Brick? 


Let’s reach our goal this 


year with every member a 
part owner in the National 
Headquarters Building of 
the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Help 


your State reach its quota. 


AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOC. 


1600 20th St., N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 

I enclosed $........ to be cred- 
ited to the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund of ....... 
(state). 


Name. 


(street ) 


(city ) 


Del Ankers 


v 
~ 
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FROM CLASSROOM TO KITCHEN 
CARNATION MILK 


How Does Carnation Milk ordinary milk. This extra butterfat helps resist the 


formation of large ice crystals that give frozen desserts 


Improve Frozen Desserts © made with other forms of milk a coarse texture. Then, 


The quality of a frozen dessert depends primarily on too, because Carnation is homogenized and specially 
its texture. The smoother it is, the better it is. Carnation heat-refined it gives a smoother, mellower texture and 
has characteristics not found in other forms of milk better flavor. 

that assure this desired texture. P.S. To make the recipe below you must use Carna- 
Carnation is more than twice as rich in butterfat as tion. No other form of milk will do. 


Carnation Tropical Freeze 


( Makes 4-6 servings ) 


1% cups (1 large can) undiluted V4 cup lemon juice Yq cup sugor 
Carnation Evaporated Milk 1 6-ounce can frozen orange concentrate 


2. Combine whipped Carnation with 
sugar and softened frozen orange con- 
centrate, Freeze in refrigerator tray or 
sherbet dishes until firm (1-2 hours). 


3. Carnation Tropical Freeze is a re- 
freshing dessert that’s grand after a 
heavy meal. Also perfect in a fruit 
salad served with roast beef or lamb. 


1, Chill Carnation in refrigerator tray 
until soft crystals form around edges. 
Whip until stiff; add lemon juice. Whip 
very stiff (about 2 minutes longer). 


Why is Carnation Superior for All Cooking Uses? 


.. because it has two important advantages over other forms = VITAMIN D ADDED 
of milk: (1) It is double rich...even diluted with an equal 

amount of water in recipes calling for milk, it is richer than 


all state standards for bottled milk. (2) It is specially heat- 
refined. This makes Carnation blend better with other ingre- ~ \ieP - 


dients in a recipe and bring out more of 
their full flavor. 


For reprints of this lesson write Carnation Co., Dept. B-23, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


44th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Municipal Auditorium =Kansas City. Mo. 
June 23-26, 1953 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS ON BACK OF THIS PAGE) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Miss Mary Nugent session [] 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU Specify name of group 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


l. Preferred Hotels: 


First Choice ... Fourth Choice 
Second Choice . Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Se 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 
Room(s) with bath for........ person(s). Rate $...... per room. 
Room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
..Room(s) and Parlor for... person(s). Rate $ 
Room(s) without bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
3. Date of Arrival ; morning .. or afternoon 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 P. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


4. Date of Departure Approximate hour 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ==> (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. (OVER) 


Plan to share a room wherever possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 


| | 
4 
Signed: 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Map of 


Downtown 
Kansas City 


oo 


‘Showing 


WYANDOTTE 


BALTIMORE 


JLELIL 
| 


WASHINGTON 
BROADWAY 
CENTRAL 


Cooperating 


Hotels 


= 


2 


4 
c 


L 


Auditorium 


Twin 


& w 


— 
© 


Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte.................. J $8.00—12.00 
Alcazar, 101 W. 39th 

Ambassador, 36th and Broadway. ... 4: 4.50— 7.50 
Andrew Jackson, 12th and McGee... 2. . 5.00 
Bellerive, 214 E. Armour 8.00—-11.00 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore . 4 . . 8.00-12.00 
Densmore, 912 Locust 

Dixon, 12th and Baltimore 

Fredric, 312 E. 9th 

Kansas Citian, 1216 Broadway — 

LaSalle, 922 Linwood........... 

Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. . 

New Yorker, 1114 Baltimore 

Phillips, 12th and Baltimore . 

Pickwick, 10th and McGee __. 

President, 14th and Baltimore 

St. Regis, 1400 Linwood __. 

Senator, 17 W. 12th 

Southland, 3517 Main ... 

State, 12th and Wyandotte . 6.25— 8.25 

Street, 1510 E. 18th (for Negroes)......._.. ee 

Town House, Kansas City, Kansas . . 7.50—-10.00 

Victoria, 9th and McGee . : 3.00— 4.00 

Windsor, 3005 Main 3.00— 5.00 


$9.50 and up 
15.00—25.00 


10.00—-12.00 
17.00 and up 
17.00—25.00 


20.00—28.00 
7.50-15.00 


* Not shown on map above but within easy reach of Municipal Auditorium. 
**Rates on request. 
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MAINE 
SARDINES 


AMERICAN CaN Company. 137 
Tue Best Foops, Inc.. 78, 79 
CARNATION COMPANY... 144 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 73 


FLorwwa Citrus 
CoMMISSION 133 


GERBER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY .... Cover 2 


HAWAUAN PINEAPPLE Co., 


THe MacMILian EXTRA NUTRITIOUS: 


COMPANY ...... 143 According to the highest acceptable standards of nutri- 
tion, Maine Sardines contain the same protein value 
as beef! 


HIGH AMINO-PROTEIN: 


MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY. 147 


NASH-KELVINATOR *, So, penny for penny, you get more for your food allotment 


with Maine Sardines—in amino-protein that measures up 
to the top evaluations of the country. 


NATIONAL CANNERS DIGESTIBLE: 
ASSOCIATION . -o 74 : = Maine Sardines have 90% digestibility and are packed 
ae in the purest vegetable salad oils, in tomato or mustard 
sauces, by 26 American firms in 47 modern sanitary 
plants under rigid Government inspection. 


CORPORATION ... Cover 4 


NATIONAL Dairy Councit. 135 Remember the name— 
Maine—for sardine value 
PROCTER AND GAMBLE you won't forget. LOW COST: 

CoMPANY Cover 3 For snacks, or main-course dishes, there is no food avail- 
able today that equals Maine Sardines from the cost 
standpoint! 

Feature Maine Sardines 
Wueat Four Institute 140 in all your meal planning! 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 77 


Unitep Fruir CoMPANy 76 


THE HIGH AMINO-PROTEIN FOOD ... AT LOW COST 


A CAREER DEDICATED TO 
BETTER LIVING 


A portfolio of career leaflets on requirements and opportunities for Home Economists in: 


American Home Economics Association, 
1600—20th Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


My check or money order is enclosed for 
wenn COpies of A CAREER DEDICATED 
TO BETTER LIVING. 


Colleges and Universities (teaching) Business 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Institution Administration 
(teaching) Homemaking 

Extension Service Research 

Farmers Home Administration Social Welfare and Public Health 


1952 20¢ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


| 
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— FROM OUR ADVERTISERS —— 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Teacher's manual and sample 
box of Tampax three absorbencies; 
also student’s folder with card for 
quantity order. See Tampax adver- 
tisement. 


2. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Completely new 5th edition of 
“FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MAN- 
AGEMENT” and Wall Chart for 
listing comparative store prices. 
Please fill in coupon below and 
state whether you are a teacher in 
Jr. High, High School, or College. 


3. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me without charge 
the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student Leaflet. 


4. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Lose weight through dieting, yet 
eat every day foods that everyone 
likes. This way you can take off un- 
wanted pounds comfortably, pro- 
tecting your health while doing it. 
See how easy it is. Send for the 
free booklet “Weight Reduction 
through Diet.” Mail the coupon 
below—today. 


5. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


6. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A beautiful 24-page Chiquita Ba- 
nana Cook Book with all recipe 
illustrations in four colors. A new 
educational BANANA WALL 
CHART, also in full color. Both 
are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, 
free to all Home Economics teach- 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
j on this page which | have circled below: 


17234567 8 9 


r-- 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


7. CELANESE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Send for the following free book- 
lets. Check coupon and specify 
number of students. “The Light 
Touch—A New Way to Easier 
Ironing,” “How to Choose Your 
Fabrics Wisely,” “Acetate, the 
Beauty Fiber,” “How to Sew on 
Acetate Jersey,” “Important Things 
to Know about Acetate Tricot.” 


8. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


NEW EDITION of “Calorie Sav- 
ing Recipes’—still more exciting, 
taste-tempting recipes which cut 
calories without sacrificing sweet- 
ness by using the non-caloric sweet- 
ener, SUCARYL, in place of sugar. 
New, more complete instructions 
for canning, freezing and making 
jams with SUCARYL, the sweet- 
ener you can cook right in with no 
loss of sweetness, no bitter after- 
taste. Also TWO free sample bot- 
tles of SUCARYL Tablets. 


9. JELL-O... 
BEST FOODS,” HELLMANN’S® 
REAL MAYONNAISE 


FREE SOUFFLE SALAD RECIPE 
FOLDER, yours for the asking! Basic 
1-2-3 Recipe with step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Illustrations and complete recipes 
provided for every type of Soufflé Salad 
—main-dish, side-dish, appetizer, and 
party. Also, suggested combinations to 
help students create their own Soufflé 
Salads, in class or at home. For this free 
folder on the first new kind of salad in 
years—send coupon below. 
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FRIED CHICKEN 


1 frying chicken, cut in pieces 
Ya cup flour + 2 teaspoons salt 
Ya cup Crisco for frying 
Roll chicken in seasoned flour. Brown on all sides in 
14 cup of hot Crisco in 10" frying pan. When well 
browned, reduce heat, cover and cook until tender 
(35 to 45 minutes). 


NCE students learn the proper technique of pan frying, 
O it’s fun to add an “‘expert’s touch”’ to basic recipes, as 
suggested here. And with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, it’s easy 
for your classes to turn out fried foods that are crisp, light, 
and delicately flavored. Yes, and digestible, too! 


Procter & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


PAPRIKA CHICKEN 


Follow general directions for Fried Chicken, but 
add 2 to 3 teaspoons of paprika to the seasoned 
flour. Mix thoroughly before coating the chicken. 
When chicken is well browned, add mushrooms and 
fry for a few minutes before covering the pan to 
finish cooking the chicken. For gravy, add 3 table- 
spoons flour to fat in skillet. Blend well, then add 
slowly 2 cups milk. Cook over low heat until thickened. 


COMPANY DINNER MENU 


Oprika Chicken with Mushroom 
Fluffy Rice 
Parsleyed Carr 


of, 
Gelatin Selad . 


Cheess 
Appl» or Cherry Pie 
Coffee Tea Milk 


Biscuits 


3ibs. 


risco 


for cakes 
Pastry frying 


Use it’s digestible 


PRINTED INU SA 
& DETWEILER. INC 
WASHINGTON 


4 
Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes’ 
No.4 
M, | 
MAKE IT PLAIN... MAKE IT FANCY... 
4 
is The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand “ See 


FROM KELVINATOR A BRAND-NEW 
LINE OF SINKS AND KITCHEN CABINETS! 


“He. new beauty, complete practicality, easy in- 
stallation and extra convenience for your school 
kitchen. New Kelvinator cabinets are made of enduring 
steel with sliding, translucent, glass doors. Fluorescent 
lights illuminate the cabinet interior and the work 


“Kelvinator now offers a full line of 
sinks in all standard widths, either single- 


of KELVINATOR KITCHEN 
Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


surface below. These new Kelvinator cabinets, simple 
to install, easy to keep clean, make a ‘show place’ of 
any kitchen. Your Kelvinator dealer will be glad to 
show you the full line. Ask about the liberal School 
Appliance Installation plan.” 


“Kelvinator base cabinets are stream- “Kelvinator's exclusive Rotoshelf is the 
lined, wide and deep . . . with tops in handiest convenience you ever saw. It 


bowl or double-bowl. Any model can be either Formica or linoleum. All models turns ‘dead’ corner space into usable, 
equipped with the new ‘Electro-Drain’, have the famous Contour Front which ‘live’ storage. Just twist the handle and 


electric garbage disposer.” 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


provides ample knee and toe room.” both shelves rotate, bringing items within 


easy reach.” 


IT’S TIME TO GET 
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